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THE WEEK. 


Lorp KITCHENER’s telegram announcing that Krit- 
zinger has declared his intention of shooting all natives in 
our employment, whether armed or unarmed, is a very serious 
matter. The obligation to keep natives out of the war ought 
to have been considered absolutely binding on both parties in 
this struggle. There is a paramount loyalty to colour, and 
of all the parallels of the American war none contained quite 
such a terrible warning as the breach of the white man’s 
compact of which we were guilty during that war. _Un- 
happily, as Mr. Bryce has proved from admissions he 
has extorted from the Government, we armed che 
Zulus in defiance of the protests of our own 
Prime Minister in Natal. The true answer to 
Kritzinger’s message is to make a mutual agreement 
to abstain rigorously from using natives on both sides, 
and to avoid all violation of native territory. The self- 
denying ordinance must, of course, apply to both sides. 
Certain Boer commandants have used natives, though there 
has not, to our knowledge, been any instance of the arming 
of natives by the Boers. The shooting of a Yeoman at 
Doorn was clearly a genuine mistake, for the other Yeomen 
were released. But unless the matter is arranged by a 
regular agreement to exclude natives an appalling prospect 
opens up before us. 


In the House of Commons on Thursday, Mr. Lloy:1- 
George asked what had been the expenditure on the war in 
South Africa in the four months from April 1 to July 31. 
Lord Stanley replied that the approximate expenditure had 
amounted to thirty-five and three-quarter millions. “ But 
this includes large payments in April chargeable against the 
accounts of the preceding year.” The sentence we have 
placed in inverted commas was intended to relieve the War 
Office from the charge of deceiving the House of Commons 
and the country by under-estimating the weekly cost. But 
the fact that we are now paying liabilities incurred iast year 
is anything but reassuring, in fact it proves up to the hilt 
the statement we have made over and over again that the 
country is not paying its bills, and that the cost of the war 
has been persistently under-estimated and under-stated from 
the first. If the war came to an end to-morrow payment of 
war accounts would have to go on for months and probably 
for years. The Times, in a leading article states that 
twenty-five, and not thirty-five, is the correct figure, yet the 
debate which followed on the Loans Bill proceeded on the 
assumption thaf thirty-five was the figure !_ The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer was closely cross-examined upon the point 
by Mr. Lloyd-George, who showed that the Government 
have only twenty millions in hand wherewith to carry on the 
war for another eight months ! The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer remarked that the estimates of the cost of the 
war are not his estimates, and that he is “not responsible 
for the War Office estimate of their own expenditure.” Sir 
William Harcourt drew attention to the fall in the price of 
Consols. It would be interesting, he said, to know what 
was the minimum below which the Government did not 
wish to depress Consols. It would indeed. 


“s THOSE of us who smarted a good deal under the public 
disgrace inflicted on England by Lady Maxwell’s rather im- 
petuous appeal to foreign nations to come to the rescue of 


the Boer women, could not help respecting the humane 
motive which made her forget that England’s reputation 
would suffer by her action. Lady Maxwell is since re- 
turned to London, and the first feeling on reading the letter 
to the Times in which she makes her peace with those whom 
her indiscretion had alienated, is not primarily one of dis- 
appointment : it is rather surprise that a lady who would be 
all the more sensitive in the matter because she is not an 
Englishwoman, should have been able to withstand a strong 
social pressure so long. But she will forgive «5 
for regarding her first impressions of the camps 
as more instructive than her opinions on military proba- 
bilities and political issues at home. We are glad to learn 
from the Daily News that Miss Hobhouse held twenty-three 
successful orderly meetings in four weeks; a plucky cam- 
paign which excited wide interest in the question of the 
camps. Complaints have been made that British refugees 
are being neglected, to which a complete answer is to be 
found in the fact that £10,000 out of the Mansion House 
Fund of £200,000 remains undistributed, and that ‘he 
refugees have shrunk from 4,000 to 3,000. 


AFTER the Loan Bill had been carried on Thursday 
night the House went into Committee of Ways and Means 
to consider a Naval Works resolution, authorising the pay- 
ment of £6,157,000 for Naval construction. On the last 
occasion the corresponding sum was £3,100,000. The 
enormous increase at a time of great financial pressure is 
due, we are told by Mr. Pretyman, “to the natural growth 
of the sum which the contractors found themselves able to 
expend on the works as progress was made with them.” We 
agree with Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman that the intro- 
duction of such a bill as this at the fag end of a session 
amounts to flouting the House of Commons. We also 
agree with Mr. Gibson Bowles that the Works Depart- 
ment of the Admiralty is a mischievous body, which 
wastes vast sums of public money on ridiculous scares 
and useless construction of bricks and mortar. It is high 
time that this mischievous department should, in Mr. 
Bowles’s words, “be made amenable to reason.” In- 
deed, money is being flung away with such wild profusion 
that we are quite unable to deal with the separate items. No 
sooner had the naval works resolution been reported to the 
House, than the House went into committee on a military 
works resolution, authorising the issue out of the Consoli- 
dated Funds of a sum not to exceed £6,352,000; and in 
explaining the resolution Lord Stanley coolly informed the 
House that these six millions are not a final sum, but only an 
instalment. The “ instalment ” has nothing to do with South 


Africa, and is an increase of five million on the correspond- 
ing item for last year. 


WHEN the new batch of Yeomanry were sent out to 
South Africa, it was remarked by most competent critics that 
untrained men would be of but doubtful value in warfare, and 
it was specially noted that the quality of the “material” was 
extremely bad. The Government Press (which was then 
raging louder than it is now) would not hear the suggestion 
that these troops, “ of whom we could have as many as we 
wanted,” were not the best stuff in the world. They were 
patriots to whom five shillings a day was a pure formality, 
they were the “ reserve of our power,” and heaven knows 
What other rubbish. The Sfectator particularly distin- 
guished itself in defending this ridiculous form of recruit- 
ment, and, roughly speaking, a publicist’s confidence in the 
“reinforcements” was in direct proportion to his ignorance 
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of military affairs. The poor fellows went out (let us hope 
they have at least got their pay), and now at last we have 
an official report on them. ‘They are brave, they stand their 
ground well, but “they can neither ride nor shoot.” To 
quote the style of a contemporary, “ it would be difficult to 
name” deficiencies more lamentable in a body of mounted 
infantry. 


TuE grant of £100,000 to Lord Roberts was carried 
by a large majority, Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman support- 
ing Mr. Balfour, and the Irish and Labour Members 
opposing. Mr. Balfour's speech erred on the side of eulogy, 
for he compared Lord Roberts to Wellington and Marl- 
borough. The real case for the grant is, we think, that 
when Lord Roberts went out to Capetown our army was 
disorganised and disheartened, whereas after a few 
months its successes under the new command placed us in 
a position to dictate terms. That the Government failed 
to take advantage of this magnificent opportunity was not 
the General’s fault. Two objections, however, may be 
made to the grant as proposed: first, that it was excessive, 
for the Commander-in-Chief draws a salary of £5,000 a 
year, and has no need to provide for the dignity of his earl- 
dom, as his only son is among the victims of the war. The 
second objection is that the war is not yet over, although 
Lord Roberts said ten months ago that it was, and the 
Government appealed to the country on that statement. 
Some people object to any kind of pecuniary reward, 
alleging that it creates an unfair distinction between soldiers 
and civil servants, such as Lord Cromer, who can hope 
for nothing but honour as the reward of their services. 
It was impossible for any discussion of the grant to take 
place without severe criticisms of Lord Roberts’s mistaken 
and inhuman policy of farm-burning. 


TuE Foreign Office vote, being taken on Friday week, 
gave the opportunity for reviewing our position in China. 
The claim to have led the concert is more than anything 
else a piece of national amour propre; and they who are 
astute enough to take such a lead are anxious not to brag 
about it. Lord Cranborne sought to prove that on several 
occasions the Russian Government had given way to the 
representatives of H.M. Government. What is of more 
importance than alleged Russian insults to our native troops, 
or the exact order of the retirement of the various European 
forces from the country, is the settlement of the percentage 
to be levied as maritime customs. Other Powers had wished it 
to be raised to 10 per cent., but H.M. Government were firm 
in adhering to 5 per cent. as a maximum. As a writer in 
the Zimes pointed out, the Powers most eager to secure a 
large indemnity hoped to raise it from a heavy customs duty ; 
our interest, as the nation having the greatest trade, is to 
save it from being crippled by such an imposition. The 
Pekin correspondent of the Times on Monday confirmed 
Lcerd Cranborne’s statement about the withdrawai of the 
proposal for a higher rate than « per cent. Sir Edward 
Grey touched, among other points, on the Anglo-German 
agreement, which appeared to him ‘more one-sided every 
time that he re-read it. He showed how favourable were 
its terms to Germany by reciting the following facts: “They 
have undertaken no obligation in Manchuria, aad abaied no 
privilege in Shan-tung, but have secured equal terms for 
themselves in the Yang-tsze Valley.” Apart from the out- 
manceuvring of one Western Power by another, it is doubtful 
whether Europeans generally have done any good by the 
acts of the last year. They are not more loved in China than 
they were, and they have not abolished the Manchus. 


THE Royal Titles Bill was read a second time in the 
Lords on Monday, and passed through its final stages there, 
without amendment, next day. The debate presents only 
two points for record: one, the determination of the Govern- 
ment to leave the form of the new title out of the bill ; the 
other, Lord Rosebery’s suggestion of “King of all the 


Britains” as “a finer, a simpler, and a more comprehen- 
sive title” than anybody else could propose. Both points 
may be justified by analogy. Disraeli’s bill of 1876—the 
starting-point of modern Imperialism—left the Sovereign 
to select a title by proclamation, though, of course, in these 
matters the Crown acts under advice, and Lord Salisbury 
follows his predecessor’s example in wishing to substitute the 
choice of the executive for the choice of the legislature. 
As for Lord Rosebery’s ingenious emendation, the plural 
may be justified by a reference to a Victorian penny-piece, 
to say nothing of the rather unfortunate parallel of Czar of 
all the Russias. The desiderata seem to be (1) that the 
new title should be such as the colonies really welcome ; 
(2) that it should not enshrine any political theory, as many 
people considered “ Empress” to do ; (3) that it should be 
short ; (4) that it should not be barbarous. When we read 
all Mr. Chamberlain’s alternative suggestions we feel grate- 
ful that the new title is not to be made in Birmingham. 


THE report, dated July 10, by Sir Henry Johnston on 
Uganda is a document equally able and unconventional, 
It is convenient to remind ourselves that Uganda is the 
region in which one of the Niles rises, its western frontier 
being for a long way marked by the Nile and Lake Albert - 
Lake Victoria forms no small part of the southern confines. 
The report explains that the control of part of the head 
waters of the Nile is the final cause of our protectorate, the 
other branch being in Abyssinia. Thus it was no wanton 
Imperialism that took us there. The construction of the 
Uganda Railway, which has been much cavilled at, was again 
necessary if Uganda were to be made accessible from the 
sea coast, since it is 800 miles from the kingdom of Uganda, 
the south-western portion and nucleus of the Protectorate, 
to Mombasa, the nearest port. The railway has now reached 
a point ninety miles of Lake Victoria, in spite of 
the discouraging activity of the lions, which amused Lord 
Salisbury. A fast steamer crosses Lake Victoria in two days. 
Though the Anglo-German agreement of 1890 secured us 
against European competitors, no protectorate was esta- 
blished till 1894, when the kingdom of Uganda was thus 
treated upon Sir Gerald Portal’s report. The report relates 
how the old King Mutesa, who received Spence and Grant, 
“ was in search of a religion superior to the worship of earth, 
water, and ancestral spirits,” and welcomed Islam and 
Christianity. In his day most of his folk were converted to 
the former or some form of the latter creed. His son was 
a savage reactionary, who had to be dealt with forcibly. 
Other chiefs of neighbouring communities who did not like 
the introduction of European ways and faiths, tried the 
sword, and perished by the sword. Events have moved so 
fast that it is only during the last four years that civil rule 
has been re-established after the period of military control 
lasting through these troubles and the mutiny of the Sou- 
danese troops in 1897. Now there is a rupee currency, and 
the works of peace flourish. Taxation has been imposed to 
pay off the debt and meet the expenses of administration. 


Mr. Kipxinc has sent the 7 'imes another jig on the war ; 
and the days of the British infantry are numbered : 


“We have spent some hundred million pounds to prove the 
fact cice more 


That horses are quicker than men afoot, since two and two 
make four: 


And horses have four legs and men have two legs, and two 
into two goes twice, 


And nothing over except our lesson—and very cheap at the 
price.” 


The simple, sturdy swing of lines like these will do more 
than all the Jean de Blochs in the world to keep the true 
lessons of the war before the British people, and the Eura- 
sian laureate may be congratulated no less on his acumen 
than on his candour. We are glad to observe that he has 
definitively immortalised the chance phrase of a great man by 
his reference to “this marvellous asset” ; and these stanzas 
contain many another pregnant expression blending the 
solemnity of Hebrew prophecy with something of the direct- 
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ness of our modern publicists. Nothing could be more 
forcible than the opening : 
“ Not on a single issue, or in one direction or twain, 
But conclusively, comprehensively, and several times and 
again,” 
and nothing more earnest than the words: 
“It was our fault, and our very great fault,” 


which sound almost like a distant echo from some old-world 
liturgy. We are confident that this chastened tone, occa- 
sionally rising to a modest hopefulness in such a parenthesis 
as “it may subsequently transpire,” will find a ready re- 
sponse in the great popular heart which Mr. Kipling knows 
so well how to reach. 


Towarps the end of last week a Stuttgart paper, the 
Beobachter, published a forecast of the new German tariff. 
This forecast compelled the Government to publish the 
official proposal for a new tariff policy, which they had been 
keeping back as long as possible. The remarkable point 
about the new tariff is the general increase of duties on grain 
and all descriptions ef agricultural produce. Meat, for 
instance, upon which the duty was formerly two hundred 
marks a ton, will now pay a duty of three hundred marks, 
always supposing that the new tariff becomes law. The 
Times correspondent in Berlin, who told us that the tariff 
has been prepared with very great care, observes that the 
bill, including the tariff, contains no fewer than one hundred 
and sixty-seven printed pages. The bill includes a _pro- 
vision empowering the Federal Council to extend to the 
German colonies concessions made by treaty to other 
countries. If the tariff passes, great difficulty will be ex- 
perienced by the German Government in forming favourable 
commercial treaties with other countries, but we deal else- 
where with the general questions involved. 


MUCH dissatisfaction seems to be felt by the Bar and 
mercantile community of Calcutta at Lord Halsbury’s recent 
appointments to the Calcutta High Court. Five of the 
judges of that court are usually civilians, two native pleaders, 
and five barristers. Hitherto, writes a correspondent, it 
has beem the custom that one or two of the latter shall be 
barristers from England of experience and ability ; and there 
can be no doubt that the Calcutta Court has been materially 
strengthened by the presence in it of judges of this class. 
The last two nominees, however—Mr. Harington and Mr. 
Stephen—are thought not to fulfil these conditions. It is 
argued, therefore, that if junior barristers of position and 
experience cannot be induced to accept these judicial ap- 
pointments, the claims of the local Bar should be regarded 
as superior to those of briefless barristers in the Temple : 

“The advantages of acquiring one’s experience of 
law and practice after elevation to the Bench,” as 
the Indian Daily News observes, ‘are, no doubt, mani- 
fold, yet in spite of the fact that Mr. Stephen is the son of 
a very learned lawyer, we must confess to a feeling of con- 
siderable misgiving at these appointments of young and un- 
tried men to positions of responsibility.” 

The leading financial paper, Cafital, takes the same view: 
“ With the best will in the world, a man cannot comprehend 
enough of the habits and thoughts of a stranger people in a 
few months or even years to make a great or even a tho- 
roughly competent judge.” A further danger may be found 
in the effect of this policy on the Indian Bar, which “ will 
soon cease to attract Europeans of ability if, after years of 
labour in their profession in Calcutta and elsewhere, the 
highest place is barred to them, and reserved for barristers 
of no special mark from home.” 


It is so seldom that the organs of the legal profession 
venture to find fault with a judge that when they do so the 
rebuke is probably deserved. In a recent slander case at 
the Manchester Assizes the jury awarded the plaintiff £20. 
Mr. Justice Ridley gave judgment, but refused to allow the 
plaintiff costs. He said that he “ entirely disagreed with 
the verdict, and hoped that there would not be other juries 
finding similar verdicts.” On this the Zaw Journal observes : 


“These extra-judicial remarks constitute a regrettable 
departure from the traditions of the Bench. It is ne part 


ofa judge’s duty to comment upon the verdict of a jury. . . 
A considerable amount of mischief might be done if the 
example of Mr. Justice Ridley wete followed by other occu- 


pants of the Bench.” 
Such remarks naturally lead the defeated party to apply for 
a new trial, with no result except increased costs. It is cer- 
tainly strange that Lord Ridley’s brother should take such 
measures to call attention to his existence. 


DuRING the past week the ever-pressing problem of 
locomotion in London has received unusual attention. A 
Parliamentary Committee has presented a report on the 
electric tubular railways which is certainly a model of dis- 
cretion. Its recommendations, however, such as that there 
should be one through line from Hammersmith along Picca- 
dilly to the City (which will incidentally render the propose’! 
annexation from the Green Park unnecessary), and 
that the “main object of the railways is to relieve traftic 
in congested places, although obvious, recognise a principle 
which has often been forgotten, viz., that, even in London, 
valuable monopolies should not be granted unless they are 
for the general good. _ Electric traction on the Under- 
ground remains as remote as ever, while the Metropolitan 
and District accuse each other of bad faith and extortion. 
No one cares in the least whether that inferno is to be fitted 
with the Yerkes or the Ganz system, provided that the 
electrification is begun at once. Of course the main diffi- 
culty arises from the dual control ; something might be done, 
perhaps, if the L.C.C. promoted a bill to take over the whole 
line. ‘The County Council maintain their policy of tramway 
extension, and have now resolved to construct a line along 
the Embankment. This line is greatly wanted, for the steami- 
boats are too uncertain and the Underground too hot; it 
would do much, also, to relieve the congestion of the 
Strand. 


‘THe BisHop oF DurHAM died on Saturday night at 
Bishop Auckland. ‘The present bench of bishops :s not so 
strong as it was twenty years ago, and the deaths of two 
such men as Creighton and Westcott in one year are a great 
loss. Although Westcott had been a student all his lite, 
when he was chosen to succeed his friend Lightfoot at 
Durham, early in 1890, it is improbable that theology 
suffered, as most men’s intellects are not fresh enough at the 
age of sixty-five to do more speculative work. Such an age 
is not too late, however, for a man to show himself a good 
administrator, and the sorts and conditions of men in the 
Diocese of Durham were such as to give the right material 
for the exercise of those principles which lay closest to the 
Bishop’s heart. It is a mark of our time that masters and 
men should have seen nothing unbusinesslike in accepting 
an invitation to be present at a meeting for the discussion cf 
terms after a long strike, at which the Bishop was to take 
the chair. It surprised some that one who had been a 
recluse should intervene so successfully in a labour struggle 
but it was no overwhelming task for an intellect like the 
Bishop’s to master the special considerations of the case, 
while his character selected and imposed the moral principles 
to be followed in reaching a settlement. Some have re- 
proached theologians for making the Christian religion 
hedonist ; it was the altruism in it that Westcott constantly 
preached. It is inevitable that he should be compared with 
Lightfoot and with Butler. All three were Christian apoio- 
gists. Butler was more of a philosopher, the other two were 
theologians. In Butler’s time the attacks on Christianity 
were @ priori and rationalist; in our time they have been 
specialised into criticisms of the sacred books of Chris- 
tianity. Lightfoot and Westcott were learned scholars, who 
answered these criticisms. They divided the defence, 
Lightfoot taking the Epistles of St. Paul and Westcott main- 
taining the traditional authorship of the gospel and epistles 
attributed to St. John. There is a story that it was Brown- 
ing’s “Death in the Desert” which moved him thereto. 
The Bishop was a mystic in the sense that he believed that 
all experience is an arch, through which gleams that un- 
travelled world whose margin fades for ever and for ever as 
we move. 
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THE SITUATION IN CAPE COLONY. 


HE grant to Lord Roberts, whose strong sense 

of duty in taking up the command in South Africa 

at a time of great public anxiety, when he was suffer- 
ing under the blow of a particularly cruel loss, is 
universally appreciated, is made almost a year since any 
considerable success has fallen to our arms in South 
Africa, for it was in July last year that General Prinsloo, 
with a large force of Boers, surrendered to Sir Archi- 
bald Hunter and General Paget. The moment seems 
singularly ill-chosenfor more reasons than one. It would 
be natural to suppose, as the grant was not made to 
Lord Roberts immediately on his return, that it would 
follow, as Mr. Robertson urged, rather than precede the 
inquiry the Government have promised to make into the 
management of the war. But quite apart from reflec- 
tions of this kind, the condition of things in South 
Africa is just now so grave and perilous that there is a 
melancholy incongruity in rewards and decorations. 
Nearly two years have passed since war broke out, and 
one of our colonies is in great part at the enemy’s mercy. 
‘It is little wonder that in face of such cruel outrages 
the inhabitants of the numerous dorps and villages 
scattered over the present area of operations are 
bitterly complaining of the incapacity of the military to 
safeguard their interests. In the case of Murraysburg 
constant appeals had been made that a garrison—even 
though a small one—might be quartered there. A 
force of eighty men would have been sufficient to pro- 


tect the town, but in spite of Scheeper’s open declara- — 


tion that if, on his return, he found the place undefended, 
he would raze it to the ground, no attempt had been 
made to give it the garrison it so sorely needed.” This 
account of the hardships of our colonists occurs ina 
telegram from the Capetown correspondont of the 
Standard, dated July 10, beginning with these ominous 
words: ‘‘ The military situation in Cape Colony has 
undergone no change for the better—at any rate since 
the beginning of June.” Even if Lord Milner had not 
given a solemn assurance to the Governments of Cape 
Colony and Natal that they would be adequately 
defended, it would still have been crushing humiliation 
to have to admit that this large population of British 
white subjects is left absolutely without protection, 
and that small bodies of the enemy’s forces are still 
able to move and to act as they please on territory 
that has been British for nearly a century. 

It would not have been unreasonable to suppose 
that the Government would have been careful to 
treat with consideration and indulgence men and women 
for whom the hardships incidental to warfare have 
been so greatly aggravated by its own blunders. Its 
own want of foresight in provoking war before making 
preparations is the cause of an invasion so prolonged 
as almost to amount to an occupation, in which the 
farmers are exposed to continual attacks from the Boer 
commandoes. Their first error was followed by those 
remedies of despair which enormously increased the 
area of material disaster. To prevent the enemy from 
making use of the resources of the country, from 
which we were powerless either to keep or to drive 
them out, it was decided to appropriate, on term. 
little short of confiscation, the stock and im- 
plements indispensable to farming and agriculture 


Such a decision meant material ruin to the agricultural 
community. A still more drastic measure, conceived 
with the same object, was the devastation of parts of 
our colony in imitation of the practices carried out so 
extensively in the Transvaal and the Orange Free 
State. The completeness of these operations in 
different parts of South Africa has created a problem 
more immediate and more baffling than that which 
attended the paralysis of agriculture and industry. 
The exhaustion of the country’s resources obviously in- 
volved as acertain consequence a condition of scarcity 
in the near future hardly undistinguishable from famine. 
But famine is at this moment at the doors. The addi- 
tion of a quarter of a million of men to the population of 
a country of such distances and long-drawn communi- 
cation as South Africa would be a serious strain enough 
if the natural resources of the country had been left 
untouched. By our policy of devastation we have 
largely deprived our own troops and the population of 
local means of subsistence, and made them depend on 
the opportunities of importation. It is an open secret 
that there have been moments when a well-timed inter- 
ruption of railway communications would have brought 
the army to the brink of starvation. Things are now 
come to sucha pass that the difficulties of transport 
and communication ate threatening our old as well as 
our new colonies with famine. The congestion of 
the ports is so serious that the task of unship- 
ping and distributing stores to our troops is 
only accomplished with the greatest difficulty. 
The wants of other people, as, for example, of 
the women in the camps, are subordinated to 
military necessities, and private trade is inevitably 
almost at a standstill. The dimensions of this material 
problem are not grasped at all at home. The paralysis 
of industry due to the restrictions placed on the move- 
ments and communications of the farming community, 
the stagnation of trade due to destruction of stocks, 
the congestion on lines of communication already overs 
strained—these things imply a degree and an extent of 
suffering people who are not on the spot are quite 
unable to appreciate. 

Unhappily for the prospects of the future peace 
of South Africa, the community which thus suffered 
stroke upon stroke of ‘‘ ruining fate” has been called 
upon to submit to trials far more difficult to brave. The 
horrors of the concentration camps, following on the 
desolations of farm-burning, have produced a strong 
and a painful impression in the minds of the Dutch 
population of Cape Colony. The figures given by the 
Times correspondent at Bloemfontein in last Saturday's 
issue ofthat paper show that the death-rate inthe Orange 
River camps is still 109 per 1,000, a very slight improve- 
menton the condition of the campsin the previous month. 
It is deplorable that the one person, to whose energy and 
devotion are due whatever remedies have been intro- 
duced into the camps, is not allowed to revisit them, on 
the extraordinary plea that no one can be admitted who 
has any opinions on the merits of the system, a plea 
all the more extraordinary because the Government’s 
own Committee-contain two pronounced partisans, one 
of whom has expressed herself in particularly bitter 
language. Miss Hobhouse is alone responsible for the 
improvements the Government have been able to carry 
sout. Their refusal to allow her to return to the camps 
will, we fear, have the worst consequences in Cape 
Colony, and give point and stimulus to the suspicion 
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with which we are regarded by our own subjects 
there. Their own sufferings have been bad enough. 
The gradual withdrawal from the Dutch of all the 
rights they enjoyed as citizens of a free, tolerant, and 
unaggressive empire ; the extinction of free speech, 
the suppression of newspapers, the establishment of a 
new inquisition into private conversations have been 
described from time to time in this paper. None of 
these can compare with the brutal outrage of moral 
torture inflicted at Dordrecht, an act of uncivilised 
cruelty which no conceivable circumstances could ever 
justify or extenuate. That public execution will form 
a sacrament of Dutch solidarity. To the short- 
sighted and thoughtless the drama that is going 
on in South Africa is merely the extermination of two 
peoples, the desolation of two countries, and the estab- 
lishment of a new despotism. Men who can see a little 
further understand that we are making a new people, 
and that our attempt to destroy a nationality is reap- 
ing an awful Nemesis in the creation of a larger racial 
Africanderdom, bound together by the strongest 
memories of blood and torture, and nursing an im- 
perishable hatred of our name. 





THE NEW GERMAN TARIFF. 


FTER a long period of incubation the new 
German tariff has at last broken through the 
official ‘‘egg,” and the apprehensions with which it 
was awaited are far more than realised. The tariff 
is an agrarian product. It has been drawn up in 
accordance with the extreme views of the Junkers, the 
Tory squires of Prussia, and represents a violent 
reaction from the last half century of Prussian com- 
mercial policy. The aim of the tariff is to increase 
the protection already afforded to the German 
agriculturalist (z.e., to the German landlord) against the 
competition of Austria, Russia, and America. We do 
not propose now to enter into details, but some idea 
of the general nature and amount of the increases 
which have been made may be inferred from a single 
representative item. The duty on wheat has been raised 
from 35 to 55 marks per ton, and, roughly speaking, 
the duties on other important classes of agricultural 
produce have been raised in proportion. The new 
situation which results may be regarded from two points 
of view,—from the standpoint of foreign and from 
the standpoint of German opinion. Now the foreign 
countries which will suffer most severely are, as we 
have said, Austria, Russia, and America. Each of 
these countries enjoys a pretty favourable commercial 
treaty with Germany, but the treaties all expire next 
year. Now with regard to Austria, and with Austria 
Italy should, of course, be joined, we naturally call to 
mind the existence of the Triple Alliance. The Triple 
Alliance is not popular in either Austria or Italy, it 
has led in both countries to a serious increase of 
military burdens, and the improved commercial rela- 
tions which have co-existed with the treaty are the 
only compensation or mitigation for those evils. In 
the Hungarian half of the dual monarchy, Prussia and 
the Prussian Emperor have been rather more popular— 
partly, no doubt because Buda-Pesth always likes to 
be in opposition to Vienna. But under the new tariff 


the Hungarians, whose exports are almost entirely 
agricultural, and whose best customer is Germany, 
will suffer even more severcly than Austria proper, 
and in the cry of anguish and indignation which is being 
raised by the Austrian Press the Hungarian notes are the 
shrillest and the most loud. The regulations made by 
the Customs officials on the German frontier under the 
present treaty have been sufficiently strict and vexatious 
to do much damage to the exporters of cattle and other 
live stock into Germany. But the new tariff will, in 
some respects, be almost prohibitive. Corn and barley, 
no doubt, must continue to go in, although in reduced 
quantities, for Germany, with its fifty-six millions of 
people, cannot possibly grow enough to feed itself ; but 
we understand that eggs, which are imported at present 
in enormous quantities from Russia, will be almost 
excluded if the duty now proposed should pass into law. 
It appears that the German Foreign Office is sufficiently 
alive to the danger to have instructed the semi-official 
Telegraphic Agency to permit the transmission to the 
German Press of Russian and Austrian criticisms on 
the new tariff. It will no doubt be glad if the agrarian 
party will consent to abate somewhat its exorbitant 
demands, but we are informed on very good authority, 
and have every reason to believe, that foreign opinion 
cannot possibly be reconciled by any compromise which 
accepts the new tariff as a basis. The tariff, if it is 
passed in anything like its present shape, will not only 
force Russia and the United States to retaliatory 
measures, but will shake to its very foundations the 
Triple Alliance, for it would be absurd for any man 
whose common sense had not been dragooned out of 
existence in the military bureaucracy of Berlin to 
imagine that an offensive and defensive alliance is com- 
patible with a fiscal and commercial war between the 
Allies. The new tariff would drive Austria and Italy 
to seek new customers for their surplus produce ; and 
is it not probable that Russia and France, to which 
they would naturally turn, would be more likely to 
make favourable terms if the Governments of Vienna 
and Rome broke off their political friendship with the 
Government of Berlin ? 

One of the immediate and not unimportant 
consequences of the promulgation of this monstrous 
tariff will probably be a stronger disposition on the 
part of both the Austrian and Hungarian Parliaments 
to renew the financial treaty, or Ausgleich, which 
regulates the contributions of the two halves of the 
Austrian Empire to their common Exchequer account. 
The failure of the Austrian Government to secure the 
consent of the Reichsrath to this renewal has been one of 
the most serious results of the long-drawn constitu- 
tional and parliamentary troubles in Austria. We fancy 
that when the AustrianReichsrath meets in October the 
Ausgleich, which has been precariously renewed by the 
Emperor under Article 14, will secure another ten 
years’ lease of life, for the Czechs no less than the 
Germans of Bohemia will be thoroughly alarmed by 
the latest development of Prussian agrarianism, 

So much for the foreign complications which are 
to be expected. Even more interesting, perhaps, for 


the student of European politics, are the internal aspects 
of the struggle now formally inaugurated. For twelve 
years in -consequence of the great instalment of free 
trade, introduced by its commercial treaties, Cerman 
commerce and prosperity have been making vast strides. 
The population has advanced by leaps and bounds ; its 
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wants can no longer be satisfied by home production. 
Its manufactures have far outgrown the home con- 
sumption. Its exports, and therefore its imports, its 
imports, and therefore its exports, have marvellously 
increased. The German bogie which terrifies so many 
idiots in England has done great services not only to 
mankind but to our country. The growing wealth of 
the middle classes in Germany has led to a great de- 
mand for English cloth and other English manufactures. 
In 1854 we exported nine millions worth of goods to 
Germany ; in 1894 we exported seventeen millions 
worth, and in 1899 we exported twenty-six millions 
worth. And who can count or calculate the benefits 
which we in common with other countries have derived 
from German invention and German science during the 
last two decades ? 

So vast an expansion naturally and inevitably im- 
plied a great increase in the material prosperity as well 
as in the numbers of the working population of 
Germany. Food, and other necessaries of life have 
cheapened, wages have risen, villages have become 
towns, small towns have become great cities. Just 
now German trade is suffering from a depression 
due to excessive confidence and speculation. But if 
that depression were compared with a prosperous 
year for Germany, say in the sixties, the valley 
of depression would appear as a high mountain of 
surpassing abundance. The depression, however, 
does exist, and it is a circumstance we are con- 
fident which will greatly add to the indignation of 
the commercial communities of Germany. Already 
**the German Commercial Treaty League on the new 
tariff bill” has been formed, and has issued a 
manifesto to the German nation to denounce 
the new tariff, This organisation has _ behind 
it all the powerful chambers of commerce 
(their intelligence, watchfulness, and _ enterprise 
contrast favourably with the feeble and indolent 
chambers at home, whose main purpose appears 
to be to give dinners to Mr. Gerald Balfour), 
and by the time that the new tariff is submitted to 
the Reichstag the whole industrial population of 
Germany, manufacturers, retailers, and workmen, 
will have been aroused to a sense of the enormity of 
the new proposals. We can hardly believe that Count 
von Biilow will be able to resist the storm. If not he 
will doubtless be discarded by his Imperial master. But 
whatever fate may eventually wait the new proposals, 
a grave crisis has begun in Germany, and we shall 
watch each development with a close and sympathetic 
interest, not without hope that it may end in a triumph 
of German democracy over one of ‘the worst forms of 
military Imperialism which has ever distressed and 
disgraced a great and intelligent people. 





MR. BRODRICK AND THE DA/ZLY MAIL, 


HE squabble between Mr. Brodrick and the Daily 
Mail is so rich in humour that it is easy to 
forget the serious issues which lie behind it. A fine 
gentleman’s disgust at having publicly to cross swords 


with such a swashbuckler, and his opponent’s undis- 
guised satisfaction at having got on speaking terms 
with so well-bred a man, form a spectacle which is 
ludicrous enough. And even if lookers-on conquer their 
inclination to laugh, decent people are tempted to 
dismiss the whole thing with the reflection that any- 
one who tries to teach a vulgarian good manners is a 
public benefactor. The Daily Mail ought to be 
the last to resent any indecent glee which its discomfi- 
ture has occasioned, for such emotions are only the 
measure of its influence and circulation. It were too 
much to enjoy the exquisite sensation of drawing 
tears from every eye by circumstantial fiction, and then 
to expect from its dupes the confidence and devotion 
which are reserved for purveyors of fact. The Dazly 
Mail has its reward: its story of the Pekin massacres 
was believed by practically the whole of England for— 
perhaps forty-eight hours ; and after that stupendous 
triumph a little persecution at the hands of an angry 
Minister of War is surely easy enough to bear. 

But this absurd encounter does, after all, raise the 
very serious question of the relations of the Press to 
the State. Mr. Brodrick, for reasons which we will 
discuss in a moment, has determined to punish an 
obnoxious print by withholding from it official informa- 
tion which is normally communicated to almost every 
London morning newspaper. The one comment which 
his resolve has evoked from every journal is that such 
a scheme is foolish because it is futile. It is stupid to 
try to stop such news reaching the Daily Mail, because 
it is certain that the attempt will not succeed. .What is 
the use of a reputation for audacity and enterprise if 
the excommunicated editor cannot bid Mr. Brodrick 
do his worst, and borrow the forbidden information 
from next door? And, of course, he can. But the 
futility of the scheme seems to us to be by no means 
its worst feature. It is based on a conception of the 
relations between Government and newspapers which 
is wholly opposed to English ideas. From the official 
blackballing of a journal for having printed what the 
authorities do not like it is but a short step to official 
favouritism towards a journal for having printed 
what the authorities do like. Recent memoirs 
of Bismarck contain a picture of the depen- 
dance of some German newspapers on Govern- 
ment which is full of warning for us. It may be 
objected that some favouritism is shown to selected 
newspapers at present; that is unfortunately true, 
though the exclusive information which is so vouch- 
safed is, wé believe, for the most part of a party rather 
than an official character. But this is only one reason 
the more why the practice of Government favouritism 
—or of Government ostracism, which is its inevitable 
correlative—should not be extended. The Dazly Mail 
does not naturally suggest the image of Milton’s 
Areopagitica, but there is a sense in which the pre- 
sent squabble involves the freedom of the Press. The 
principle which characterises the relations of the State 
to journalism in England is that anybody may print 
what he pleases, without official let or hindrance, 
provided only that he answers for what he prints to the 
law of the land. And that principle can only be obeyed 
in spirit as well as in the letter if news which the 
Government intends to be public property is open for 
reproduction by everyone alike. If once a Department 
treats its official communiqgués as favours to be 
distributed only among recipients who are in its good 
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bocks, the first step is taken towards a return to the 
system of licenses and ¢mprimaturs which has been 
abolished in England for two hundred years. 

So far, as it seems to us, every thoughtful citizen 
ought to get without being influenced by any considera- 
tion of the precise offence attributed to the Dazly Mail. 
Whatever that offence was, Mr. Brodrick ought to 
have had recourse to the remedies, if any, which the 
ordinary law gives him, and ought not to have tried to 
invent a private punishment of his own. The Official 
Secrets Act of 1889 is drawn in very wide terms, though, 
in view of Mr. Harmsworth’s statement, it seems highly 
improbable that ‘‘the ordinary course of newspaper 
routine,” as understood in Harmsworth Buildings, could 
come within its purview. The Dazly Mail indeed 
shows a curious inability to understand in what the 
complaint of Mr. Brodrick and many other decent 
people against it consists. It is not its enterprise nor 
(as its theory of the War Minister’s fury over its 
Vlakfontein ‘‘disclosures” seems to suggest) its 
passionate love of truth. No one imputes to it the flat 
bribery and corruption which it so warmly repudiates— 
and which it finds so natural in Boers and pro-Boers. 
The charge is that it serves up to the public every 
scrap of ‘‘ news” which is sufficiently highly coloured to 
be worth a place in its columns, without duly con- 
sidering whether secrets ought not to be respected, 
whether gossip ought not to be verified, whether 
public interest or private decency does not occasionally 
demand the exercise of a little reticence and circum- 
spection. To some of us it seems a wicked thing that 
individuals should be plunged into mourning through 
reckless reports, published with every circumstantial 
detail, of the horrible deaths of men who are alive and 
well. To some of us it seems an even more wicked 
thing that a whole nation should be maddened by 
atrocious lies concerning the systematic inhumanity 
of a brave enemy. No doubt those who conduct 


the papers which publish such rubbish believe 
it all; they, no less than their readers, are 
the willing victims of everyone with a_ horrid 


story to tell; and it is not surprising, therefore, that 
in ‘*the ordinary course of newspaper routine” they 
amass so astonishing a collection of facts. It is only 
six months ago that a libel action in the High Court 
(brought by alate employé of the Dazly Mail against 
Mr. Hawksley in a vain attempt to get damages 
for an accusation that he had bribed a_ con- 
fidential clerk for secret information) showed what 
Opportunities this attitude of inquisitive credulity 
affords. We accepted without hesitation the editor’s 
assurance then that he knew nothing of his servant’s 
proceedings, just as we accept his assurance now that 
he never guessed that the source of his latest indiscre- 
tion was irregular. But a newspaper of immense 
popularity ought not to act on the principle that all is 
fish that comes into its net so long as it does not 
know its catch to be stolen. Newspaper competition 
makes it difficult to draw the line between what is 
legitimate and ‘“ smart” and what is illegitimate and 
scandalous: when that ethical problem is rightly 
decided, it may be that the Dazly Mail will find itself 
on the wrong side of the line, in very distinguished 
company. But, at any rate, the wrangle of last week 
will do good if it draws attention not only to the 
State’s duty towards newspapers, but to newspapers’ 
duty towards the State, 


THE RENEWAL OF THE RATES ACTS, 


W E expressed last week a strong hope that the Liberal 

party in the House of Commons would offer a 
persistent and strenuous opposition to the bill for renewing 
agricultural doles at every stage of its course through the 
I1ouse of Commons. Such an opposition would, we ven- 
ture to think, have made a considerable impression both in 
the House of Commons and in the country, and we are not 
without hope that independent representatives of the towns 
will do something on behalf of their constituents, who con- 
tribute heavily to the doles and get nothing in return. But 
at the end of last week the Government, being hard pressed 
for time, and not liking the prospect of a stiff fight over 
these unpopular Acts, made a concession to Sir Henry Camp- 
bell-Bannerman in return for which the Leader of the Oppo- 
sition has given some sort of pledge on behalf of the Front 
Opposition Bench that the bill will be allowed to go through 
after a formal protest. We do not know precisely what the 
so-called “ compromise” arrived at between the Leader of 
the House and the Leader of the Opposition may amount to, 
but it seems now to be quite certain that the bill will be 
passed. Mr. Balfour has surrendered his intention of making 
the Acts perpetual, and after some haggling a limit of four 
years has been attached. From a Liberal point of view this 
is, no doubt, a substantial gain, but it would surely have been 
better to force this concession down the throats of the 
Government during the fight in Committee. Mr. Balfour, 
it will be noticed, refused to promise that the Government 
would introduce a general measure dealing with local taxa- 
tion next year. Is there much chance of this Government 
lasting longer than next year? And is there any chance of 
a Parliament like this, elected under false pretences, lasting 
so long as the four years from March 31 next, during which 
these Acts, unless repealed, are to endure. 

The second reading debate on the renewal bill took 
place last Monday, and useful contributions to the subject 
were made by Mr. Whiteley, Mr. Trevelyan, and Sir Henry 
Fowler. Mr. Whiteley moved: “That in the opinion of 
this House, while it is expedient to have early legislation 
passed for the readjustment of the burdens of local taxa- 
tion, the necessity for which is shown in the reports of 
the Local Taxation Committee, it is undesirable to con- 
tinue the present system of grants in relief of certain classes 
of property under the Acts now proposed to be continued.” 
There voted for the amendment 133 and against 251. It 
will be desirable to register the names of all Conservative 
Members for borough constituencies who vote or pair in 
favour of the renewal of these Acts. No votes that could 
be given will be more certainly or more justly unpopular, 
especially when the pinch of hard times and heavy taxation 
begins to be felt. We regret to observe that Sir Henry 
Fowler towards the end of a speech, in many respects 
admirable, drew the conclusion that “the problem is to 
get hold of personal property, and make it pay its fair 
share.” ‘This remark is utterly futile, for did not Sir Henry 
Fowler declare and prove that the poor rate and the high- 
way rate are hereditary burdens upon the land, and did he 
not refer with proper contempt to “ that very old contention, 
that worn threadbare story about stock-in-trade being ren- 
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dered liable to the poor rate by the Act of Elizabeth, and 
the Act of 1840 being passed to abolish it” ? 

The Sfectator continues to harp on its famous dis- 
covery of the Act of 1840, which formally exempted stock- 
in-trade from rateability. That Act, as we have stated 
before, did nothing to change the incidence of rates. It 
merely declared and sanctioned the existing practice, which 
was to ignore personalty entirely. Attempts, no doubt, had 
been made to make such property rateable, but they usually 
failed, the Courts being hostile to the proposal. Moreover, 
it should be remembered that stock-in-trade during the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries resembled what we now 
rate as fixtures and machinery, rather than the fluctuating 
and transient bales of cloth and bags of flour and sugar 
which our contemporary is so anxious to rate. No overseer 
could have been so foolish as to dream of rating a baker on 
his loaves. But Lord Mansfield’s own words are sufficient. 
In his judgment on the Ringwood case in 1775 he said: 

“In general, I believe, neither here nor in any other part 
of the kingdom is personal property taxed to the poor. 

I think the justices would not have done very wrong if 

they had acquiesced in the practice which has obtained ever 
since the Statute 43 Eliz., of not rating this species of pro- 
perty.” 

Mr. Trevelyan pointed out that “ out of the towns of 
over a hundred thousand inhabitants not a single one 
has passed a resolution in approval of the bill, while 
thirteen, and those by no means the smallest, have passed 
a resolution against it.” Of these thirteen towns, having a 
representation of less than a hundred members in Parlia- 
ment, no less than seventy-six members are Conservative. 
It is pretty clear that a good many of these seventy-six must 
have disregarded the request of their municipal council. 
We are glad to observe that the indefatigable Mr. John 
Ferguson, of Glasgow, has been able to pass his motion 
against the Agricultural Rates Act through the Glasgow 
City Council. The Act, he justly says, involves a 
loss to Glasgow of about sixty thousand pounds per annum. 
His motion against the Act was carried by a majority of 
twenty-eight to eight after sharp and strong opposition 
from Treasurer Murray, ex-Bailie Martin, and six others in 
the Town Council. And yet Glasgow returns a solid phalanx 
of Unionist members to Parliament. In a letter to one of 
the local papers last month, Mr. John Ferguson pointed 
out that if only the Doles Renewal Bill could be defeated 
in Parliament “ Glasgow would be sixty thousand pounds in 
pocket next year, and that would place two millions of 
capital at her service, clear out all her slums, and increase 
by seven years the average length of a citizen’s life.” This 
is the way in which we ought to try to bring home to the 
people the results of Unionist finance. 





BLACK SOUTH AFRICA. 
III. 


N equally important part in the native dispersal be- 
longs to the industrial development of South Africa. 

In addition to the large numbers who used to work in the 
gold mines at wages which enabled them to bring back to 


the colony a sum estimated at three-quarters of a million 
annually in hard cash to enrich the local traders, they have 
of late years flooded Capetown with labour, where they 
compete with the coloured population and effectually pre- 
clude the chance of the growth of any European labouring 
class in the future. Wherever, in fact, there is work to do 
in South Africa which promises decent wages, and the society 
of his fellows, there the aboriginal native will be found. 
Docile, industrious, and of excellent physique, he is, if 
justly treated, and not allowed to debauch himself with 
drink, as good a labourer as any in the world. But he is 
not cheap, which annoys the poor capitalist who has idle 
dreams of forced labour and a Statute of Labourers as the 
outcome of his war. 

It is, after all, by quality rather than by numbers that 
the struggle for mastery between the European and his rivals 
will have to be decided. In the field, with all the advan- 
tages of modern arms of precision, there has never been any 
serious question on this score; but under Colonial law, 
which fully recognises equal rights between coloured and 
white men, the issue is not quite so certain, if the former 
developed capable leaders, or if they effected a combination 
of the different sections. A South African Toussaint 
I’Ouverture might go far. The political capacity of the 
Kaffir is considerable; he understands the meaning and 
value of a vote, and takes the keenest interest in the dis- 
cussion of all questions affecting his status and welfare. 
Nothing at the present time is more noteworthy than the 
feeling of sympathy evinced by a large section among the 
more advanced natives for the Afrikander cause. Despite 
the prejudice created by the treatment of their race by the 
Dutch in the past, they are shrewd enough to recognise 
that a victory of the progressive loyalists would put them 
in the hands of men who hold the sentiments of Lord Grev 
and Mr. Rhodes, and of the English frontier farmers, who 
are harsher than their Dutch neighbours. While the Dutch 
Republics chastised them with whips, they have some reason 
for fearing that British officials, acting under the influence 
of eager shareholders, will chastise them with scorpions, 
and the prospect fills them with no enthusiasm. The 
tribal system is crumbling to pieces as a result of British 
policy, and, for good or evil, the place of the chief will be 
taken by the politician, and the contests of faction will 
supply the excitement derived from cattle raids and triba! 
fights. The new force is in its infancy, and few men regard 
it, but the time may come when it will prove an uncom- 
monly awkward factor. 

Political rights, whether wisely or not, have been given 
to the native and the coloured man. At present they are in 
abeyance, in the future they may constitute a real danger 
to the dominance of our race and our civilisation. Social 
rights they have not now, and it is difficult to see how they 
can ever be conceded, without a reversal of feeling so abso- 
lute on the part of Europeans that it would seem that their 
very nature would have to change. This social disability, 
scarcely felt before, is beginning to gall as the native and 
coloured man advance in wealth and education, and find 
themselves in everything except colour superior to many otf 
the dominant race. Another detrimental effect of this 
colour distinction is the creation of a feeling that labour is 
a disgrace to the European, which operates greatly in re- 
stricting the growth of an artisan, or peasant, class. Of the 
three points of contact between black and white in the Cape 
Colony—the physical, in the struggle for the occupation of 
the land; the political, in the conflict for rights; and the 
social claim for equality of treatment and recognition—the 
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last is the one which will give the most trouble, and is ihe 
most hopeless of :settlement—all the more so because it is 
not one that yields to physical force. If we pass from the 
Cape Colony to Natal, we go from a country where the 
struggle between the black man and the European is ia 
progress, to one where the native has drifted in like the 
tide, and practically re-occupied the land of his fathers. 
Some Cape politician once described Natal as “a forward- 
ing station in the midst of a Kaffir;lucation,” anc the sting 
of the jibe lay in its truth. With a proportion ten to one 
against the European, there is no question whether the 
land belongs de facto to him or to the native. Nor is this 
the worst feature of the case, for, despite the huge native 
population, in order to carry on the exotic industry of sugar 
planting, the planters persuaded the Government to import 
Asiatic coolies, who now number as many as the Euro- 
peans, and have come to stay. As a result they monopolise 
all petty employment and a great part of the retail trade. 
Yet no colony started with a better chance for European 
occupation than Natal. When the wagons of the hardy 
3oer pioneers, fifty years ago, made their hazardous way 
ciown the slopes of the Drakensberg they found the land 
swept, if not garnished. The destroying hordes of Chaka, 
who had put the doctrines of Malthus into practice in his 
own Zulu way, had run through Natal like a flame. A few 
shivering refugees in the hills, and the Fingo horde, on the 
way to the Cape colonial frontier, were all that remained. 
Then came the British, and by tens and twenties, and then 
by hundreds and thousands the natives drifted in until 
the chance of European occupation was gone for ever. 
Whatever may be the case de jure, de facto the black man 
has got back the heritage of his fathers. As for his manage- 
ment, that proceeded on different lines from the older 
colony, and the difference is instructive. In the Cape, 
under the Colonial Parliament, largely composed of Dutch- 
men, colonists, with some grumbling, year after year voted 
assistance for missionaries and money for native education, 
and with much distrust they conceded political rights, and 


maintained the equality ot men of all colours before the 
law. 


In Natal, under the Crown Colony system, and the con- 
trol of Downing-street, the native was treated as a native. 
He had a white supreme chief, and a code of law of his 
own which recognised polygamy, and made a profit for the 
State out of the custom. Little was done for his improve- 
ment or advancement, and in no sense was he held to be 
the political equal of the white man. Even under the Im- 
perial system, however, the question could not be laid, and, 
indeed, looking to the relative numbers of the population, 
and to the fact that it has been necessary to create an 
Asiatic difficulty to boot, it must be judged to have in- 
creased rather than lessened the general South African 
difficulty. Natal has been for a few years in the enjoyment 
of what is known as responsible government, and with a 
light heart she has added to her native population and 
difficulties by the annexation of Zululand. There has been, 
however, no attempt to alter the evil heritage of Crown 
Colony native administration. And European sentiment 
still rests on a volcano, with forces beneath the surface 
of which no one can estimate the strength or the direction. 
As the Cape Colony is the spot where the social aspect of 
the native difficulty is most acute, so Natal, and possibly 
the Transvaal, where the natives have no political rights, 
and are not enervated by civilisation, are the places which 
may in the future be the scenes of possible revolts. 


J. X. MERRIMAN. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT POPULAR LITERATURE, 
V. 
THE LITERATURE OF INFORMATION. 


T is natural and proper enough that the masses of 
explosive ammunition stored up in detective stories, 
and the replete and solid sweet-stuff shops which are called 
sentimental novelettes, should be popular with the ordinary 
customer. It is not difficult to realise that all of us, ignor- 
rant or cultivated, are primarily interested in murder and 
love-making. The really extraordinary thing is that the 
most appalling fictions are not actually so popular as that 
literature which deals with the most indisputed and de- 
pressing facts; men are not apparently so interested in 
murder and love-making as they are in the number of 
different forms of latch-key which exist in London, or the 
time that it would take a grasshopper to jump from Cairo 
to the Cape. The enormous mass of fatuous and useless 
truth which fills the most widely-circulated papers, such as 
Tit-Bits, Science Siftings, and many of the illustrated 
magazines, is certainly one of the most extraordinary kinds 
of emotional and mental pabulum on which man ever fed. 
It is almost incredible that these preposterous statistics 
should actually be more popular than the most blood- 
curdling mysteries and the most luxurious debauches of 
sentiment. To imagine it is like imagining the humorous 
passages in Bradshaw’s Railway Guide read aloud on winter 
evenings. It is like conceiving a man unable to put down 
an advertisement of Mother Seigel’s Syrup, because he 
wished to know what eventually happened to the young man 
who was extremely ill at Edinburgh. In the case of cheap 
detective stories and cheap novelettes we can most of us 
feel, whatever our degree of education, that it might be 
possible to read them if we gave full indulgence to a lowes 
and more facile part of our natures; at the worst we feel 
that we might enjoy them as we might enjoy bull-baiting or 
getting drunk. But the literature of information is absc- 
lutely mysterious to us. We can no more think of amusing 
ourselves with it than of reading whole pages of a Surbiton 
local directory. To read such things would not be a piece 
of vulgar indulgence; it would be a highly arduous and 
meritorious enterprise. It is this fact which constitutes a 
profound and almost unfathomable interest in this particu- 
lar branch of popular literature. 

Primarily, at least, there is one rather peculiar thing 
which must, in justice, be said about it. The readers of 
this strange science must be allowed to be, upon the whole, 
as disinterested as a prophet seeing visions or a child read- 
ing fairy tales. Here, again, we find, as we so often do, 
that whatever view of this matter of popular literature we 
can trust, we can trust least of all the comment and censure 
current among the vulgar educated. The ordinary version 
of the ground of this popularity for information, which 
would be given by a person of greater cultivation, would 
be that common men are chiefly interested in those sordid 
facts that surround them on every side. A very small 
degree of examination will show us that whatever ground 
there is for the popularity of these insane encyclopedias. 
it cannot be the ground of utility. The version of life given 
by a penny novelette may be very moonstruck and unre- 
liable, but it is at least more likely to contain facts relevant 
to daily life than compilations on the subject of the number 
of cows’ tails that would reach the North Pole. There 
are many more people who are in love than there are people 
who have any intention of counting or collecting cows’ 
tails. It is evident to me that the grounds of this wide- 
spread madness of information for information’s sake must 
be sought in other and deeper parts of human nature than 
those daily needs that lie so near the surface that even 
social philosophers have discovered them, somewhere in 
that profound and eternal instinct for enthusiasm and 
minding other people’s business which made great popular 
movements like the Crusades or the Gordon Riots. 
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I once had the pleasure of knowing a man who actually 
talked in private life after the manner of these papers. His 
conversation consisted of fragmentary statements about 
height and weight and depth, and time and population, and 
his conversation was a nightmare of dulness. During the 
shortest pause he would ask whether his interlocutors were 
aware how many tons of rust were scraped every year off 
the Menai Bridge, and how many rival shops Mr. Whiteley 
had bought up since he opened his business. The attitude 
of his acquaintances towards this inexhaustible entertainer 
varied according to his presence or absence between in- 
difference and terror. It was frightful to think of a man’s 
brain being stocked with such unexpressibly profitless trea- 
sures. It was like visiting some imposing British Museum 
and finding its galleries and glass cases filled with specimens 
of London mud, of common mortar, of broken walking 
sticks, and cheap tobacco. Years afterwards I discovered 
that this intolerable prosaic bore had been in fact a poet. 
I learnt that every item of this multitudinous information 
was totally and unblushingly untrue, that for all I knew he 
had made it up as he went along, that no 
tons of rust are scraped off the Menai Bridge, 
and that the rival tradesmen and Mr. Whiteley 
were creatures of the poet’s brain. Instantly I conceived 
consuming respect for the man who was so circumstantial, 
sO monotonous, so entirely purposeless a liar. With him it 
must have been a case of art for art’s sake. ‘The joke sus- 
tained so gravely through a respected lifetime was of that 
order of joke which is shared with omniscience. But what 
struck me more cogently upon reflection was the fact that 
these immeasurable trivialities, which had struck me as 
utterly vulgar and arid when I thought they were true, im- 
mediately became picturesque and almost brilliant when I 
thought they were inventions of the human fancy. And 
here, as it seems to me, I laid my finger upon a fundamental 
quality of the cultivated class which prevents it, and will, 
perhaps, always prevent it, from seeing with the eyes of 
popular imagination. The merely educated can scarcely 
ever be brought to believe that this world is itself an in- 
teresting place; when they look at a work of art, good or 
bad, they expect to be interested, but when they look at a 
newspaper advertisement or a group in the street, they do 
not, properly and literally speaking, expect to be interested. 
But to common and simple people this world is a work of art, 
though it is, like many great works of art, anonymous. They 
look to life for interest with the same kind of cheerful and 
uneradicable assurance with which we look for interest at a 
comedy, for which we have paid money at the door. To 
the eyes of the ultimate school of contemporary fastidious- 
ness, the universe is indeed an ill-drawn and over-coloured 
picture, the scrawlings in circles of a baby upon the slate of 
night ; its starry skies are a vulgar pattern which they would 
not have for a wallpaper, its flowers and fruits have a cockney 
brilliancy, like the holiday hat of a flower-girl. Hence, de- 
graded by art to its own level, they have lost altogether that 
primitive and typical taste of man, the taste for news. By 
this essential taste for news, I mean the pleasure in hearing 
the mere fact that a man has died at the age of one hun- 
dred and ten in South Wales, or that the horses ran away 
at a funeral in San Francisco. Large masses of the early 
faiths and politics of the world, numbers of the miracles and 
heroic anecdotes, are based primarily upon this love of some- 
thing that has just happened, this divine institution of 
gossip. When Christianity was named the good news, it 
spread rapidly, not only because it was good, but also be- 
cause it was news. So it is that if any of us have ever 
spoken to a navvy in a train about the daily paper, we have 
generally found the navvy interested, not in those struggles 
of Parliaments and trades unions which sometimes are, and 
are always supposed to be, for his benefit, but in the fact that 
an unusually large whale has been washed up on the coast 
of Orkney, or that some leading millionaire like Mr. Harms- 
worth is reported to break a hundred pipes a year. The 
educated classes, cloyed and demoralised with the mere in- 
dulgence of art and mood, can no longer understand the idle 
and splendid disinterestedness of the reader of Pearson’s 
Weekly. He still keeps something of that feeling which 


should be the birthright of men, the feeling that this planet 
is like a new house into which we have just moved our bag- 
gage. Any detail of it has a value, and with a truly sports- 
manlike instinct the average man takes most pleasure in the 
details which are most complicated, irrelevant, and at once 
difficult and useless to discover. ‘Those parts of the news- 
paper which announce the giant gooseberry and the rain- 
ing frogs are really the modern representatives of the 
popular tendency which produced the hydra and the were- 
wolf and the dog-headed men. Folk in the Middle Ages 
were not interested in a dragon or a glimpse of the devil 
because they thought that it was a beautiful prose idyll, but 
because they thought that it had really just been seen. It 
was not like so much artistic literature, a refuge indicating 
the dulness of the world ; it was an incident pointedly illus- 
trating the fecund poetry of the world. 

That much can be said, and is said, against the litera- 
ture of information, I do not for a moment deny. It is 
shapeless, it is trivial, it may give an unreal air of know- 
ledge, it unquestionably lies along with the rest of popular 
literature under the general indictment that it may spoil the 
chance of better work, certainly by wasting time, possibly by 
ruining taste. But these obvious objections are the objec- 
tions which we hear so persistently from everyone that one 
cannot help wondering where the papers in question procure 
their myriads of readers. ‘The natural necessity and natural 
good underlying such crude institutions is far less often a 
subject of speculation ; yet the healthy hungers which lie 
at the back of the habits of modern democracy are surely 
worthy of the same sympathetic study that we give to the 
dogmas of the fanatics long dethroned and the intrigues of 
commonwealths jong obliterated from the earth. And this 
is the base and consideration which I have to offer: that 
perhaps the taste for the shreds and patches of journalistic 
science and history is not, as is continually asserted, the 
vulgar and senile curiosity of a people that has grown old, 
but simply the babyish and indiscriminate curiosity of a 
people still young, and entering history for the first time. 
In other words, I suggest that they only tell each other in 
magazines the same kind of stories of commonplace por- 
tents and conventional eccentricities which, in any case, they 
would tell each other in taverns. Science itself is only the 
exaggeration and specialisation of this thirst for useless fact, 
which is the mark of the youth of man. But science has 
become strangely separated from the mere news and scandal 
of flowers and birds ; men have ceased to see that a ptero- 
cactyl was as fresh and natural as a flower, that a flower is 
as monstrous as a pterodactyl. The rebuilding of this 
bridge between science and human nature is one of the 
greatest needs of mankind, We have all to show chat before 
we go on to any visions or creations we can be contented with 
a planet of miracles. 


G.W.C. 





LITERATURE AND ART IN BELGIUM. 


OR some little time officialdom and the tail of our 
extreme parties in Belgium have been suffering 

from a fit of hypocritical prudery. Certain revolu- 
tionary Socialists, in alliance with clerical reactionaries, 
have denounced and branded with the coarsest abuse 
such works of art as they judged capable, in Monsieur 
Tartuffe’s language, of leading them astray into repre- 
hensible imaginations. Last year a hue and cry was 
raised by the organs of Jacobinism and_ bigotry 
(extremes meet!) against some of our most eminent 
novelists, and things went so far that the authors of 
two of the books incriminated were brought before a 
provincial court. Happily the jury entrusted with 
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the protection of public morals disappointed those who 
had counted on their ignorance and timidity, refused to 
perpetrate the act of vandalism and intolerance expected 
of them, and acquitted the two artists whom their perse- 


cutors threatened to confuse with common porno- 
graphers. But our prudish politicians and journalists 
have not learned their lesson, and are even 


now quarrelling with one of the best sculptors 
in Belgium, M. Jef Lambeaux, whose talent only 
recently won a triumph at the Paris Exhibition. The 
State had ordered of M. Lambeaux a group called ‘‘ La 
Folle Chanson,” which represents a sort of Bacchante 
teasing a satyr. This work, of which the artist had 
submitted the rough model to the authorities of the 
Kine Arts department, was to decorate one of the 
new Brussel squares, and a little while ago M. Lam- 
beaux exhibited the plaster of his group, provisionally, 
on the spot where the work was to stand in its final 
state, so as to judge of its effect, and even to modify 
its plan if this experiment showed it to be necessary. 
Now the Ultramontane papers and some Collectivist 
organs have set up a chorus of abuse against ‘‘ La 
Folle Chanson” and its creator: it is a scandal, the 
abomination of desolation! The great-grand-nephews 
of Torquemada and the grandsons of Robespierre are 
once more combining to beat the big drum of 
outraged propriety against art. The Socialist 
deputy for Ghent, M. Anseele, who runs co-operative 
societies with ability, but is as crassly incompetent to 
appreciate any artistic matter as anyone can be, and 
who had already distinguished himself by his abuse of 
the authors of Z’Homme en Amour and Escal Vigor, has 
recourse to his choicest vocabulary to vilify the sculptor. 
Jacobins and clerical iconoclasts cry Raca with one 
voice against the lyricism of Jef Lambeaux, which to 
their jaundiced sight appears mere fleshliness, and they 
call upon the Government to withdraw the unfortunate 
order it had given to this artist who cares so much for the 
beauty of the human form. Woe to Rubens, Jordaens, 
and Jan Steen, woe to most of the masterpieces in our 
galleries if ever we were to be ruled by these latter-day 
Puritans! Happily, not only all our artists, but public 
opinion—that is, sensible and liberal-minded people— 
equally averse from the austerities of the Collectivists 
and from religious fanaticism, side with Jef Lam- 
beaux, just as, last year, it plainly supported the two 
novelists tried at the Bruges Assizes. Accordingly, we 
may hope that the commissioners deputed to negotiate 
with the illustrious sculptor will not allow themselves 
to be terrorised by the clamour of churlish, touchy, and 
disappointed politicians, and of the anonymous scribes 
who are annoyed and exasperated by the preponderating 
place which art is taking more and more clearly in the 
intellectual concerns of this country, of which they repre- 
sent only the most grossly utilitarian instincts. But the 
renaissance we have been witnessing for the last twenty 
years in Belgium is not to be stifled by the efforts of 
prigs. 

People are also talking a great deal about the 
piece of ill-luck which has befallen an official painter, a 
persona grata with the party just now in power. 
M. Juliaan De Vriendt, the new principal of the 
Academy of Painting in Antwerp, who owed that post 
rather to his clericalism than to his talents, wished to 
enter the Society of Fine Arts which for more than half 
a century has gathered together our most eminent 
artists. At the same time he had come forward as a 
candidate for the vice-presidency of the Society, 
according to the traditional custom by which, 
ever since the time of Baron Wappers, that 
position has been filled by the principal of the 
Academy. Wappers, De Keyzer, Verlat, nay, Albrecht 
De Vriendt, the brother of the present principal, were 
successively, and as it were by prescriptive right, vice- 
presidents of the Society of Fine Arts. But the Society 
having, a few days ago, to vote on the application for 
membership of M. Juliaan De Vriendt, decided against 


the principal by a considerable majority, and in con- 
sequence he has not been admitted as a member of the 
society. It is an unpleasant repulse for M. De Vriendt, 
but the slap in the face is perhaps still nastier for the 
clerical Government which appointed him in defiance of 
the feelings of most artists, who would naturally have 
preferred to see at the head of this Academy, once 
honoured by Teniers, a real painter, an artist of mark 
and influence like Alfred Stevens. 

I spoke some months back of the death of Peter 
Benoit, principal of the Conservatoire of Flemish Music 
at Antwerp. A successor has been appointed and, 
strange to say, the Government has made a happy 
choice in the person of M. Jan Blockx, a composer of 
great merit and the best pupil of the departed master. 
M. Blockx is the author of a half-comic opera, Princesse 
d@’ Auberge, which has almost travelled round Europe 
and contains many passages full of life and picturesque 
charm, among others a carnival in the Market Place 
in Brussels in the time of Maria Theresa of Austria and 
Charles of Lorraine. 


At the beginning of last month a performance, 
organised by the Press, was given in the Great Hall of 
the Pare du Cinquantenaire in Brussels, of the Rubens 
Cantata, which had been first heard at Antwerp in 
1876 at the tercentenary celebration of the birth of the 
great Antwerp painter. This cantata, a decorative work 
of bold and vigorous design, a sort of musical fresco 
made to be heard in the open air in some holiday 
forum, lost none of its amplitude, its fire, its majestic 
spirit, its rich colouring, or its popular ardour. It was 
finely executed and sung by more than a thousand per- 
formers from Antwerp, under the direction of the con- 
ductor Keurwels, who is an excellent musician himself 
and may almost be described as a Hans Richter to the 
Flemish Wagner. 

In the last couple of years death has been very 
active in the ranks of our musicians, and has, indeed, 
been singularly malicious in striking especially the 
leaders of the movement. Joseph Dupont, the eminent 
conductor, who has not yet been replaced at the 
Théatre de la Monnaie or in the control of the Sym- 
phony Concerts with mixed choirs which bore his name, 
opened the mournful procession of victims; next we 
lost Franz Gervais, the refined, conscientious, and very 
aristocratic composer of a score inspired by the Afol- 
lonide of Leconte de Lisle; after Gervais it was the 
turn of Peter Benoit, the leader of the Flemish school 
of music, and we learned quite lately of the death of 
Joseph Mertens, another of our best composers, whose 
opera The Black Captain won some success in 
Belgium, Holland, and Germany. Mertens was also a 
fine violinist and has written a series of melodies, some 
of which are really gems. By a strange coincidence, 
Joseph Mertens, who was Inspector-General of Musical 
Schools, was only buried a few days before his 
patroness, Mile. Euphrosine Beernaert, the sister of the 
Minister, M. Auguste Beernaert, and one of the most 
gifted of our women painters. Mlle. Beernaert, who is 
represented in the Modern Gallery in Brussels by a 
couple of pretty landscapes, enjoyed a large fortune 
and spent it nobly, and she has left a great proportion 
of it for the benefit of poor artists. It was in her 
drawing-room that I often had the opportunity of 
hearing unpublished works of M. Joseph Mertens, 
While I speak of the dead, I ought to mention the pre- 
face which M. Hubert Krains has written for a prose 
volume of Fernand Brouez, the founder and editor of 
the best review ever published in Belgium—I mean La 
Société Nouvelle. Here are a few lines from this 
preface : 


“Those who came in contact with Fernand Brouez were 
able to appreciate the exceptional training he had received, 
After a tew minutes’ conversation with him, it was impos- 
sible not to perceive that he had been brought up to under- 
take a work of abnegation, as others are brought up to 
attend to their own selfish interests. He was at once an 
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apostle anda poet. He had the apostle’s faith, his gene- 
rosity, his love of the good, his instinctive repulsion for all 
that is mean and vulgar. As a poet, he loved all that is 
beautiful, all that raises the souls of men, and ennobles and 
sweetens life. His intellect, formed by various studies and 
strengthened by reading in all directions, was marred by no 
prejudice. He was not one of those short-sighted demo- 
crats who mistake coarseness for simplicity, confuse art 
with luxurious corruption, and see the salvation of the race, 
not so much in the raising of the lowly as in the pulling 
down of those who are at the top. With him democratic 
faith implied all manner of delicacy and refinement. He 
did not think that humanity would be saved when everyone 
ate and drank his fill; he would have bestowed on his 
fellows, in addition, all the noblest joys of the intellect. 
The poet in him coloured the dreams of the apostle, and 
saw in the future a society freed from its prejudices, its 
littlenesses, and its malice, in which harmony would reign 
spontaneously among generous souls. This is not the place 
to inquire whether such a society is possible. I think, 
moreover, that this is of little moment. Man has no worth 
but in so far as he respects himself, and he respects 
himself the more as he fixes his ideal in a loftier anda 
serener sphere.” 


The fine weather, the heat, the attractions of the 
seaside and fresh woods, which eclipse those of a 
studious leisure and meditation, do not prevent our 
authors from still publishing a few good books. I 
would mention La Ferme aux Grives'\—‘‘ Thrush 
Farm ”—a novel of which the scene is partly a farm 
in the valley of the Meuse in the Walloon country 
and partly the rowdy circles of Brussels journalism ; 
engaging landscapes, scenes of rustic and patriarchal 
homeliness in an atmosphere of decency, healthi- 
ness, and industry, alternate with rakish pictures 
of the pleasure-seeking world. The heroine of 
the tale recalls Daudet’s Sapho, and Adrien is 
like any young provincial countryman ruined by 
tuwn life ; but the secondary characters are original, 
well observed, and well grouped, and, as I said, the 
work is chiefly remarkable for its descriptions, its con- 
trast of atmospheres, and the author’s talent for 
narrative—a half-light talent ill-suited to great emo- 
tional effects, but which appears deliciously in episodes 
full of charm and tenderness and gentle melancholy. 
Krom this side M. George Garnir, the author of Za 
Ferme aux Grives, may be compared to M. André 
Theuriet. The two writers are related in virtue of their 
delicate shading and their bias of sentiment ; both usea 
graceful, supple, easy form of expression, agreeably 
turned, refined and low-toned in colouring. M. Garnir, 
after a first novel, Zes Charneux, which placed him 
immediately in the front rank of our writers, had taken 
a long rest, too long, indeed, in the judgment of those 
whom his brilliant first-fruits had captivated, and con- 
fined himself to contributing witty articles to the 
papers, and indulging his caustic vein with Yuletide 
skits and japes—for this sentimental poet has a fund of 
whimsical humour. Happily he is just returned to 
literature with a real book, and he promises us another 
tor next winter. 

M. Eugene Demolder, of whom I spoke in my last 
article, has just brought out Ze Caur des Pauvres*, 
aseries of delightful tales for children, of which the 
text, at once gay and pitiful, and the delicate jewelled 
style are well set off by Couturier’s pretty illustrations. 
Other new publications are Volaine*, a drama, by 
M. Jehan Maillart; Visages de Décadence’, by M. 
Louis Dumont Welden; Comte du Bois’ Rhapsodies 
Passtonnées®—all interesting books of honest, artistic 
origin, which deserve longer notice, but whose merits 
the limits of this article will not allow me to enumerate. 
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MONEY MATTERS. 


HILE business on the Stock Exchange shows 
no signs of revival, but remains at the summer 
holiday low-water level, a better tone has been estab- 
lished in dealings, and prices have recovered in most 
departments of the House. The fortnightly settlement 
indicated a further general reduction in the account, so 
that the speculative position must be an unusually 
small one and the amount of floating stock propor- 
tionately low. Markets in this position are very sensi- 
tive to favourable influences, whether of a monetary or 
a political character, and the knowledge of this fact has 
led to the closing of ‘‘bear” commitments. This 
has been especially the case with Home Rail- 
way stocks. The dividend announcements con- 
tinue even more unfavourable than current market 
estimates, but real holders of stocks have not 
been frightened into realisations because of what 
is believed to be a merely temporary reduction in 
the rate of distribution. Moreover, there has been a 
fair amount of reinvestmest of the funds paid out as 
interest and dividends, which in many cases find their 
way into the securities from which they were derived. 
The comparative scarcity of stock at the Settlement is 
thus readily explained, and caused some uneasiness 
among dealers. It is somewhat early yet to predict a 
continuance of the upward movement in prices, 
especially as the traffic returns are showing unfavour- 
able results, due to the effect of the war upon the 
trade of the country, and while hostilities last 
no certainty can be felt as to the recurrence of 
unfavourable influences. There can, however, be no 
doubt that the impression is growing that the 
worst has been seen of the unfavourable influences 
affecting the operations of home railways, the chief, of 
course, being the high price of coal. Reference to the 
official railway returns for the past thirty years as just 
published shows that only on one previous occasion 
—viz., in 1893, the year of the great coal strike—has 
there been any real interruption to the steady growth 
of railway net revenues, and curiously enough in that 
year the decrease in profits closely approximated to the 
14 million sterling reduction caused in 1900 by similar 
high prices for fuel. Coal contracts are now being 
made at lower standards than those hitherto current, 
but a return to the normal level can hardly be looked for 
until peace is restored. The railway reports as published 
show that the directors and managers have not 
attempted to minimise the effect of increased expendi- 
ture in the accounts by undue leniency in the charges 
for repairs and renewals. The worst has been shown, 
doubtless with a natural desire to claim credit in the 
near future for the recovery which may reasonably be 
anticipated. At the same time some of the chairmen in 
addressing the proprietors have shown a praiseworthy 
desire to learn some of the lessons of adversity. 
Economy in haulage and reduction in further capital 
outlay are the chief of these. Another point in the 
accounts to which attention has been directed is the 
existence of reserve funds on which the Great Eastern, 
Great Central, and South-Eastern companies have 
drawn to supplement their dividends. These had been 
overlooked by the market. 
American railroad securities have fluctuated in 
accordance with varying “crop” and ‘ strike ” news ; 
but on the whole the situation appears to be clearing. 
The Steel Trust, as representing an amalgamation of 
employers, can hardly forbid combination among the 
men, but the available supplies of ‘‘free labour” have 
apparently made the latter for the time being more 
moderate in their demands. Difficulties, however, 


seem likely to recur at times either of trade depression 
or inflation; and this should be borne in mind by 
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intending investors in these new gigantic organisa- 


tions. Their positions cannot yet be considered by 
any means _ assured. Railroad securities have 
rallied on more reliable news as to _ harvest 


conditions, which are on the whole not so un- 
favourable as was at one time assumed. Wheat will 
certainly be a splendid crop on both sides of the 
international boundary, and the Canadian lines 
must benefit largely both from the local growth and 
the carriage of American produce to the sea-board. 
The outlook for the Dominion at the present moment 
is indeed unusually promising, and some revival in 
the speculative demand for its railway securities may 
doubtless be expected, with the continuance of large 
traffic increases week by week. The Northern Pacific 
election seems like a veritable burying of the hatchet 
among therailroadmagnatesconcerned. Representatives 
of all the leading companies connected with the through 
continental business have been placed on the board. 
The ‘‘ harmony of interests” thus typified is to be the 
panacea for all the troubles hitherto affecting the 
American railroad body politic. A leading New York 
financial organ calls attention to the good results 
already obtained in this connection. The Zvening Post 
says : ‘‘ In particular, the excellent earnings of the coal- 
carrying lines, both in the soft and hard coal mining 
sections, are to be attributed to trade readjustments in 
chief measure. It is not only that coal output is 
heavier, but that harmony has been secured by some 
notable moves in the railway world, that the great 
increases of the coal transportation roads have been 
secured. Thus the gains for eleven months of the 
Reading, $4,520,000 ; of the Lehigh Valley, $3,214,000 ; 
of the Erie, $1,609,000, among the hard coal lines, and 
of $4,000,000 by the Pennsylvania, $2,065,000 by the 
Chesapeake and Ohio, $1,890,000 by the Norfolk and 
Western, &c., are, in their way, the most striking 
features of the railway showings of the year, because 
they do not represent enlarged traffic so much as they 
do the results of stable conditions in rates.” 

There seems to be a reasonable expectation that 
all the facts relating to the London and Globe Finance 
operations which caused so many Stock Exchange fail- 
ures will come to light, two of the subsidiary companies, 
the British America Corporation and the Standard 
Exploration Companies, being now in the hands of the 
official liquidator, who may be trusted to investigate 
thoroughly their respective transactions. The state- 
ments made by Mr. Barnes with respect to the 
two last-named undertakings will astonish no 
one connected with City and Stock Exchange 
methods. The ready transfer from one corporation to 
the other of liabilities running into hundreds of 
thousands is only what might have been expected, and 
had been matter of talk for months past. Speculation 
by joint stock companies really offers too many tempta- 
tions for average human nature. What could be more 
easy than to turn over unfortunate ventures to an un- 
conscious, if innocent, company, while retaining lucky 
speculations as private operations. A complaisant 
stockbroker and a do-nothing board of directors are 
all that is necessary under the circumstances. It need 
not yet be assumed that the vicissitudes of the London 
and Globe turn upon any such incidents; but the way 
in which purchases and sales were handed about among 
the affiliated companies is certainly very suggestive. 
Reduced to a simple business proposition the share- 
holders of the three undertakings in question provided 
a nominal capital of five millions sterling and gave it 
to Mr. Whitaker Wright or his nominees to speculate 
with, on the faith of his having been connected with a 
successful mine in the Hannan’s district of West 
Australia. That the result has not been altogether 
satisfactory to the subscribers is not astonishing to an 
unprejudiced outsider, especially in view of former 
experience of the same character in the same class of 
enterprise. E. R. McD. 


IN HARDY’S WESSEX.—SHERBORNE. 


|° is difficult to say why Sherborne should strike one as 

somehow different from all other Dorset towns, and 
should live in the memory of a lover of “ South Wessex ” 
as the most delightful spot in North Dorset. Perhaps the 
question of colour enters more than is usually thought into 
our conception of places as a whole, and certainly Sherborne 
has a special claim upon the attention of eyes which search 
for delicate “values” in tints and shadows. One or two 
guide-books have libelled the ancient town by speaking of 
its “ grey stone” buildings, but as a matter of fact the charm 
of “ Shirburnian ” architecture lies in the use of stone which 
is rich in the exhibition of all manner of light-brown and 
golden hues. Some of the houses in Sherborne are so 
exquisitely variegated that they remind a botanist of the 
autumnal colours of the leaves of certain umbelliferous 
plants. And where intrinsic colour has been wanting to the 
material of a dwelling, it seems as if the inhabitants of 
Sherborne had often felt bound to supply the one thing 
needful to make the whole effect of the erection artistic. 
I have noticed the following, among other instances of this 
excellent tendency of Sherborne people. On the north side 
of Newell-hill there is a house entirely chocolate-coloured. 
The next dwelling is a dead white in hue. Below this 
comes a cottage boldly showing to the sun a front of un- 
abashed yellow ochre. The next house is utterly delightful 
to the eye, being a mass of the most beautiful shade of 
reddish-gold. ‘Two residences beyond it are built of deli- 
cately-graded yellowish-grey stone. The seventh house, 
going westward, is built of red brick skilfully relieved with 
straw-coloured stone. If this side of a street were trans- 
ferred to some accessible part of Russia or Spain, English 
tourists would flock to see “ that wonderful road, don’t you 
know, where the houses are built of all the colours of the 
rainbow.” As Newell-hill stays “ only a few minutes’ walk” 
from an excellent station on the London and South-Western 
Railway, and sleeps within a stone’s throw or two of one of 
the best country hotels in England, there is no likelihood of 
the sparrows being disturbed on their favourite gossip- 
ground beneath the iron railings at the edge of the quaint 
bluish-white flagged sidewalks of Newell-hill, Sherborne. 
Nevertheless, if there be any inland town of England better 
fitted to please a quiet and observant tourist than Sherborne 
is, I have yet to learn the name of that favoured spot. Kirton 
Lindsey *s hardly to be compared with Sherborne, and 
neither Chipping Campden nor Canterbury present quite 
such a homogeneous picture of ancient peace to the gaze of 
a traveller who wishes to sojourn among men, yet “ far from 
the madding crowd,” as can be seen from the slopes of Sher- 
borne Park, looking northward across the historic town 
which the Saxons called Scireburn. 

Sherborne is the “Sherton Abbas” of the Wessex 
Novels in general, and of Ze Woodlanders in particular, 
but the conventional thing to say of the place seems to 
be that Sherborne Abbey is all that there is of the most 
magnificent in the way of monastic fanes. (Some persons 
with a gift for statistics really ought to reckon up how many 
English churches have been stated to be architecturally 
“ unique,’ or “magnificent,” or at least “of excep 
tional importance,’ by writers who ought to know 
better.) It may be admitted, however, that there are three 
points in the architecture of Sherborne Abbey which are 
peculiarly attractive; and, even in Dorsetshire, a church 
which began life as an eighth century cathedral is some- 
thing out of the common. The general effect of the interior 
of the minster is that of Salisbury Cathedral reproduced 
in miniature, and consequently it is difficult not to wish 
that Sherborne Abbey could be moved away to Oxford or 
Cambridge and presented to some college which needs a 
markedly dignified and spacious chapel. The pillars and 
arches of the nave are exceedingly beautiful, the “ panelling ” 
giving the former an effect of richness without heaviness 
which I have never noticed elsewhere ; while the Vaulting: 
shafts, upheld by angels carrying shields. are nothing less 
than an object-lesson in ecclesiastical architecture. Pass 
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on, however, to the choir, and you will see something still 
more striking, a roof so “ intricate-traceried ” that its lines 
and curves are the very poetry of stone ; surely, in the hush 
of moonlight winter nights, when the great breadths of the 
hills beyond Oborne are white with snow, and the stars over 
Sherborne Lake look like tiny diamonds set in a bowl of 
lapis-lazuli, those patterns live and move to a ‘rhythmic 
measure, wave and flutter as becomes a portion of the 
forest of fancies which great sculptors have always imagined 
to lie embosomed in mines of stone and quarries of marble. 
It should not be difficult for an idealist to imagine that build- 
ings which have played a more or less spiritual part in the 
history of hundreds of human beings, gradually develop a 
life, or evea a spiritual entity, of their own. However this 
may be, I for one do not envy the mental state of any 
intellectual man who can gaze upon a church such as that 
of Sherborne without recognising in it something more 
human and more individual than could be either the result 
of mere skilful manipulation of stone and marble, or the 
consequence of the purely formal orisons of generations of 
official ministrants. 


But the Abbey church of Sherborne is probably not 
the architectural feature of the neighbourhood of “ Sherton 
Abbas ” which will appeal most forcibly to any wanderer to 
whom the novels of Thomas Hardy have taught lessons as 
to the relative values of faith and works, of man’s devices 
and nature’s decisions. Let such an one leave the Abbey, 
after a cursory inspection, by Church-lane, notice the four- 
teenth-century Abbey Conduit which gives majestic shelter 
to school children caught in the rain at the bottom of 
Cheap-street, and stroll down Long-street to where three 
roads look as if they started for distant eastward and south- 
ward villages. By taking the middle one, he will shortly 
reach a “ Private” gate, which serves to keep the inhabitants 
of Sherborne town from visiting the historic ruin of Sher- 
borne Castle, the owner whereof, Mr. J. K. D. Wingfield- 
Digby, has been elected, by those whom he addressed 
as his “ neighbours and friends,” M.P. for North Dorset. 
As “the family” was admittedly “away” last time I was 
rambling in Dorset, it seemed to me not improper to get 
the better of that gate and visit the ruins. They occupv a 
situation of singular beauty and interest, a steep knoll of 
rock and gravel having been originally trimmed as if with 
gigantic shears to suit the builder’s scheme. That artist 
in the planning of residences was undoubtedly Bishop Roger 
of Sarum, for William of Malmesbury, his contemporary, 
expressly states the fact, and justly praises the Bishop’s 
ability as an architect; Sherborne Castle has been very 
neatly defined, by a local antiquary, as, strictly speaking, 
rather a “fortified palace” than a castle proper. To-day 
the remains may almost be described as a palace of wood- 
land beauty, walled in by noble trees, on the branches of 
which idle bird-sentinels chatter of possible assaults of 
hawks and sieges by stoats. Entering this scene of enchant- 
ment by the Norman gatehouse, an ivy-clothed and impos- 
ing structure, a pedestrian passes into a picture which makes 
certain passages in Malory, Spenser, and Ariosto acquire 
a new meaning to his mind. The nineteenth century, an 
out-worn screen, falls back and vanishes; by the great 
beech tree in the centre of the plateau he almost expects 
to see Lancelot kneeling to Guinivere, or Armida weaving 
spells to the music of voices instinct with a magical sweet- 
ness of caressing invitation. Nor is there anything in the 
surroundings of the greensward to destrov such an illusion. 
The orders of the Parliament, issued after the successful 
siege by Fairfax in 1645, were so thoroughly obeyed that 
not much of the “ slighted ” keep and chapel remains to the 
lett of the enclosed space. A part of the walls of the former 
still defies the elements, and contains a beautifully propor- 
tioned “ cylindrical pillar. the former support of 
the floor of the hall above.” It is strange that the owner 
of such a fine fragment of architecture should apparently 
allow it to be more or less utilised as a shelter for cattle. 
Perhaps the most interesting portion of the ruins of the 
chapel is that wall which presents to view some ornamenta- 
tion (an intersecting arcade) similar to that which Bishop 
Roger has left to us in the minster. Below the mound of 


the old castle stretches the swan-flecked expanse of Sher- 
borne Lake ; and beyond that, in a situation which ought 
to endow the local practitioners of medicine with an unfail- 
ing supply of rheumatic patients, stands the “new” castle, 
which was inherited by the eldest son of Lady Charlotte 
Wingfield from her brother, the last Earl Digby, in 1856. 
One wing of this seat of the Wingfield-Digbys was erected 
by Sir Walter Raleigh and the other by that Earl of Bristol 
who flourished in the reign of Charles the Second. 
Raleigh’s arms surmount the central doorway, and a stone 
seat in the gardens near the lake is said to have been the 
favourite seat of Sir Walter when he wished to enjoy a pipe 
in peace. The great voyager settled the estate on his son, 
but James the First contrived to wrest it from the lawful 
owner, and to bestow it upon the wretched Carr, Earl of 
Somerset. In this “ new” castle the Prince of Orange was 
entertained on his way from Torbay to London, in 1688. 

Since 1871 the proper style of the King’s School at 
Sherborne is simply “ Sherborne School,” and anyone visit- 
ing Sherborne town should be warned against outraging 
the feelings of its inhabitants by asking for the exact posi- 
tion of “the grammar school.” This ancient seat of in- 
struction has taken an honourable place among English 
public schools, and rejoices in the possession of buildings 
which may well excite the envy of an Harrovian or a Mal- 
vernian. The library, associated in the memory of all recent 
Sherborne boys with the name of that learned antiquary, 
Mr. Wildman, who has done so much to interest his col- 
leagues and pupils in the history of their school, occupies 
the old Guesten Hall of the Abbey. The school chapel, also 
an example of perpendicular architecture, was formerly the 
Abbot’s Hall. Sherborne School is perchance as old as 
the minster, for the sixteenth-century “founding” was but 
the refounding of an historic institution; it seems to be 
certain that St. Stephen Harding was educated at Sherborne 
School in the eleventh century. Under a long succession 
of capable and vigorous head masters, the school has proved 
itself worthy to make, as well as to enshrine, material for 
the historian of English deeds and the lover of English 
architecture. Of the excellent effect which it has upon 
the intellectual life of the town, I can speak from experience 
with gratitude, for I once spent part of a beautiful 
October night in company with a six-inch-to-the-mile plan 
and three Sherborne lads whose intelligent enthusiasm 
about their old stone town was simply delightful. 


HERBERT H. STURMER. 





LORD WELBY’S SPEECH. 
(Specially revised for The Speaker by Lord Welby.) 


. ‘HE following speech, which Lord Welby ad- 

dressed to the House of Lords on the second 
reading of the Finance Bill, has been specially cor- 
rected and revised by Lord Welby for Zhe Speaker. 
The summaries which were given in the daily papers 


were so short as to be almost useless, and the version - 


we print below is at least four times the length of any 
which has hitherto appeared. We were induced to 
offer this complete version to our readers not only 
on account of the intrinsic merit of the spegch, 
but in response to an appeal from Lord Salisbury, 
an appeal which has not, we observe, been re- 
sponded to by any editorial friend of the Govern- 
ment. Lord Salisbury, who rose immediately upon 
the conclusion of Lord Welby’s speech, said : 
‘*The noble Lord has given us a treatise which 
I hope he will print in a separate form, as it is most 
valuable for us to study. I hope his teaching will be 
such as future Chancellors of the Exchequer will not, 
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only wish to follow but will be able to follow. But he 
has to deal with a very awkward and difficult element 
—namely, the element of public opinion. . . . We feel 
in regard to the exhortations of the noble Lord, admir- 
able as they are—and they ought to be studied by 
politicians on both sides of the House—that still we are 
in the presence of forces far larger than any we can 
wield or influence, and all we can hope is to take ad- 
vantage of every opportunity which is consistent with 
the interests and honour of our country in order to re- 
sist and arrest the stream of expenditure which, I 
entirely agree with him, is one of the greatest dangers 
that threaten this country.” Lord Welby, it should be 
added, entered the Treasury in 1856, and was Perma- 
nent Secretary of the Treasury 1885—1892. 


FINANCE BiLL (SECOND READING). 


My Lords,—I know well the limit which constitu- 
tional usage puts upon your Lordships in dealing with 
financial questions, but I believe this House has 
always reserved to itself the right to offer comments 
and criticisms upon these matters, and I trust your 
Lordships will bear with me while I make a few obser- 
vations with regard to this bill. 


DANGEROUS TO TAXPAYERS. 


One often notices, on the top of a steep hill, 
a friendly warning which tells that it is ‘‘ dan- 
gerous to cyclists.” It appears to me that we have 
been for forty years and more bowling along a 
level and easy road in finance, until at last we have 
become somewhat careless and over-confident, and I 
think the time has come when some friendly hand 
should at the top of the steep and, I am afraid, long 
descent in finance upon which we have entered, put up 
the friendly warning, ‘‘dangerous to taxpayers.” I 
observe that the Chancellor of the Exchequer did give a 
warning to the House of Commons on the subject, but I 
did not notice that he was abating his pace or that he gave 
us any promise of precaution against those dangers of 
which he warned us. Now, I would ask your Lord- 
ships whether the time has not come for considering 
the direction in and the pace at which we are travelling. 
1 know it is often supposed that the Treasury is able to 
enforce economy. Some mystical notions are held of 
the power of the Treasury, but the fact is, the Treasury 
is a department, organised like any other department, 
with a Minister, generally a powerful Minister, at its 
head. But that Minister is subject to the Cabinet, and 
the Cabinet is influenced by public opinion, and I think 
the experience of your Lordships will teach you that if 
public opinion is in favour of economy, the Finance 
Minister is all-powerful. If public opinion is careless 
about economy, then the Finance Minister is absolutely 
powerless. 


Recent Financia History.—TuHe First Periop. 


For the purpose of explaining my views, I would 
ask your Lordships to let me divide recent financial 
history into three periods. The first will be from the 
beginning of the reign of the late Queen up to 1887, 
the second period from 1887 to 1897, and the third period 
from 1897 to the current year. A great part of the first 
period, from 1837 to 1887, was a period of pressure. 
We all know that at the close of the great war the re- 
sources of thisnation were entirely overstrained. Weknow 
that people at that time talked seriously as to whether 


it would not be necessary to apply the sponge with 
regard to the National Debt, that pauperism was 
rampant, and that the working classes were discon- 
tented and over-taxed. It may be within the memory 
of your Lordships that at that time Sidney Smith gave 
a celebrated description of our taxation as a warning 
to our American cousins against embarking on a course 
of glory. That condition of things continued for a 
good many years. Very little change in the condition 
of the working classes had taken place when her late 
Majesty ascended the Throne. 


EcoNoMY. 


It is not surprising, therefore, that at that time 
every statesman and all parties were in favour of 
economy, and amongst the most earnest advocates 
of economy was the great party led by the Duke 
of Wellington and Sir Robert Peel. This country 
has been fertile in a succession of able Chancellors 
of the Exchequer, but in the 200 years since the 
Revolution there have been, I think, five pre-eminent, 
and your Lordships will admit, that amongst these 
five Sir Robert Peel was not the least eminent. 
He was the very incarnation of economy. I 
have often heard Mr. Gladstone give instances 
of the sternness with which, when Sir Robert was 
Prime Minister, he enforced economy on his Ministers. 
Powerful heads leave influence on their department. 
The traditions of the department are formed by and 
learned from their chiefs, and I can remember how com- 
pletely the Treasury, when I first entered it, was imbued 
by the lessons which had teen learned from Sir Robert 
Peel; but we must remember that during his time Sir 
Robert Peel had been acting in accordance with, and 
not in opposition to, public opinion. As far as my 
reading carries me, I think, that the time of pressure 
lasted until about the year 1845. In that year the tide 
appears to have turned, and during the period 1845-87 
a steady run of prosperity, with occasional sets back, 
took place, and the condition of the United Kingdom 
on the whole improved immensely. In fact, there can 
be little doubt that the desire for economy which pre- 
vailed in the earlier years had very much diminished in 
the later years of that period, and, indeed, I think the 
idea of economy by that time would have died away 
entirely had it not been for two great reasons 
which had weight in the public mind. The first of 
those reasons was the absolute necessity to reduce 
and readjust taxation. The second was the laudable 
desire to reduce the weight of the public debt. During 
the last thirty years a great result has been obtained 
on the second of those heads, but | will confine myself 
at present to the first. 


REDUCTION OF TAXATION. 


I will take on this point ot reduction of taxation 
the sixty years that passed after the accession of 
the late Queen. In 1837 our system of taxation 
was extremely onerous and unequal. One must 
always remember that the taxation on articles of 
consumption falls practically upon the working classes. 
Competent authorities have held, and I think it is a 
conclusion which is generally accepted, that four-fifths 
of the taxation on articles of consumption is paid by 
the working classes. If that is the case, we can judge 
what the weight of the taxation was when I say that in 
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1837 71 per cent. of the revenue was levied on articles of 
consumption, and 23 per cent. only in taxes which fall 
especially on the wealthy. Successive Governments 
addressed themselves during the ensuing sixty years 
to the great work of readjusting and reducing taxation, 
and at the close of that time the taxes on articles of 
consumption had fallen to 44 per cent., and those on 
the wealthier classes had risen to 40 per cent. 

I will give another illustration. During that 

time the prosperity of the working classes had 
enabled them to consume double and treble the 
amount consumed at the outset of the period, 
yet the actual taxation paid per head on articles 
of consumption, instead of increasing, had actually 
fallen, and by no less an amount than 15 per cent. Let 
us consider for a moment what the figures mean. The 
consuming power of the working classes has increased, 
yet in 1897, although consumption has so greatly 
increased, they actually paid only 85 pence, where 
in 1837 they paid 100 pence. In the meantime they 
have been admitted to the franchise, and have become 
a dominant factor in the State. Yet in 1895 they 
eturned a Conservative House of Commons and 
created a Conservative Government. This may not 
seem so unmixed a good to us on this side as to noble 
Lords opposite. But on one point we may all rejoice. 
Whereas in 1837 there was a people discontented and 
in a dangerous mood, sixty years of good legislation, 
in which reduction of taxation is an important factor, 
has converted them into a loyal, united, and contented 
people. The great object of Government is so far 
attained, and there can be no difference of opinion 
among us as to the result. 


Tue INcREASE OF MILITARY EXPENDITURE FROM 
1837 TO 1887. 


I want now, my Lords, to draw your attention to the 
increase in expenditure in my three periods. I confine 
myself to military and naval expenditure in order not 
to weary your Lordships with figures, but what I say 
of military expenditure applies with equal force to civil 
expenditure. In 1837 the naval and military expendi- 
ture was rather under twelve millions sterling. That 
was the Nadir of military expenditure. In 1887 it had 
risen to £ 30,500,000, an increase of nearly 150 per cent. 
But it must be borne in mind that during the same period 
the income of the country was increasing at the same, 
if not at a greater, rate. In fact, 1 may say that it 
would have required a greater income-tax in 1837 to 
meet the charge of twelve millions than it required in 
1887 to meet the charge of 430,500,000. Our wealth 
Was increasing faster than our expenditure. Other- 
wise we could not have remitted in that time twenty- 
two millions of taxation. 


THE INCREASE OF MILITARY EXPENDITURE FROM 
1887 TO 1897. 


In the second period of ten years from 1887 to 
1897 the naval and military expenditure rose to a 
little over forty millions, and I have to add to that 
certain expenditure on military and naval works, 
which I very much regret to say are now made 
the subject of loan. That carries the military 


expenditure at the end of the second period to 
forty-two millions, an increase in the ten years of 
411,500,000. Taxes during this period were no 


longer in course of reduction. On the contrary, an 
increase of taxation marked it. I now come to the 
third period, the current year, and I exclude, of course, 
all the war expenditure. 

THE INCREASE or MiuLirARY EXPENDITURE FROM 
1897 to igol. 


The military and naval expenditure, which was 
in 1897 forty-two millions, has risen to sixty-three 
millions, including an allowance for those works 
which are really part of the military expenditure. 
That is an increase of twenty millions in four years, 
and in the fourteen years from 1887 the ordinary 
military and naval expenditure has doubled. I ask 
your Lordships whether, if this be so, I have not 
made out my case that it is time to consider the 
direction in which and the pace at which we are 
travelling? Let me point out two or three circum- 
stances connected with our present position. The 
estimated income of the present year is about 
£143,000,000, but a part of that income is derived from 
sources other than taxation.. Only ten years ago 
the revenue derived from taxation was seventy-five 
millions a year; in the current year it is 122 millions. 
Therefore, in ten years the revenue from taxation has 
risen forty-seven millions, and out of that forty-seven 
millions nearly thirty-three millions is additional taxa- 
tion. Though this large amount of taxation has been 
puton, it really, as I shall show, does very little more 
than cover the ordinary expenditure of the country, 
apart from the war expenditure ; and with the prospect 
which is now before us it seems almost inevitable that 
in avery short time the whole of that large amount of 
extra taxation will be required for the ordinary expenses 
of the country. 


THE PRESENT FINANCIAL SITUATION. 


The ordinary expenses of the country now amount 
to 129 millions. The total income from taxation and 
other sources is 143 millions. At the end of 
the war, which, let us hope, will be brought to 
a speedy and successful conclusion, what will be 
our position? To these 129 millions we shall have to 
add, on a very moderate computation, a permanent 
charge of six millions caused by the war. That carries 
us up to 135 millions ; but is there any sign anywhere 
that Parliament or the public is alive to the situation? 
Do you see anywhere that there is the slightest desire 
for economy? On the contrary, whether one looks to 
the Press or to Parliament, one finds a tendency to 
favour further expenditure. I think His Majesty’s 
Government must be somewhat dismayed at the pro- 
spect of the demands which are now likely to be made, 
if one may believe the statements of experts. I have 
carried the ordinary expenditure of the country up to 
133 millions, and, considering the rate at which our 
expenditure has been increasing, must we not expect 
that the new demands for the Army and the Navy, let 
alone civil expenditure, will surely carry our ordinary 
expenditure to close on 144 millions? What will be 
your position then? You will have added thirty-three 
millions in the space of something like eleven or twelve 
years to the taxation of the country, simply to meet 
the ordinary demands of the public service. But, my 
Lords, if we approve of such a course as that, are we not 
runtiing a very great'danger? It must be evident that 
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unless some check is placed on expenditure we shall 
have still further to increase taxation. Within these 
ten or twelve years we have added 417,000,000 to the 
income-tax, £/5,000,000 to the death duties, £ 1,700,000 
to the tea duty ; we are now imposing £5,000,000 on 
sugar, we have added something like £2,800,000 to 
the beer duty and between one and two millions to the 
duty on spirits, and we are levying £ 2,000,000 on coal. 
The question is whether, with the large increase of 
taxation during the last ten years, we have not got 
very near to the limits of what the country can bear, 
and whether there will not inevitably come a cold fit 
which will leave the country with its defensive prepara- 
tions in a worse condition than they would have been 
had expenditure gone on at a more moderate rate. 
Indeed, I can hardly think to what side we could turn 
for further taxation without running the risk of incur- 
ring dangerous discontent. I know it has been said 
of late that it is time to broaden the basis of taxation, 
but this is only a euphemistic term for transferring taxes 
from the rich on to the poor. Directly you put taxa- 
tion on articles of consumption, on the best evidence 
that we have, it means that you are putting four-fifths 
of that taxation on the working classes. But before 
we accept this as inevitable, ought we not seriously to 
consider our position ? 

Ought we not to a certain extent to cut our coat 
according to our cloth? Is it desirable, in dealing 
with these demands, that we should throw ourselves 
entirely into the hands of experts? Of course, in 
dealing with defensive expenditure we must be guided 
by experts, but we ought to exercise a certain amount 
of prudence as to the extent to which we are so guided, 
and, at all events, some proportion should be kept 
between the rate at which the expenditure is progress- 
ing and the rate at which the revenue progresses. 
Surely it is possible to lay down some rule for the 
future by which, at all events, the enormous bounds in 
expenditure can be regulated, and by which, if abso- 
lutely necessary, expenditure may be spread over a 
certain time, so that it shall not be necessary to fore- 
stall the natural increase of the revenue. We have 
had a period of such prosperity as I suppose has been 
unheard of in England before. There are not wanting 
the signs that that prosperity may be approaching a 
check. When that check comes we must expect a fall 
in the revenue, and if expenditure increases at the 
same rate the problem that will be before Parliament 
and the country is one which must inspire us all with 
grave anxieties. I have now only to thank your Lord- 
ships for the patience with which you have heard my 
vbservations on what I fear is a very dry subject. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE COLONIES AND THE COST OF WAR. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—-I'inancial equity plainly requires that the colonies 
should henceforth bear their share in the cost of Imperial 
armaments and wars. But there is a stronger reason still 
for this than financial equity. So long as to colonials war 


is a spree, and a spree from which they in fact derive some 
profit in the shape of sale of military supplies and pay for 
contingents, as well as the military decorations for which 
they have a passion, their vote and influence will be for 
war. A share in the expense is necessary to impress on 
them their responsibility. This has been made evident by 
their attitude on the present occasion. 
Yours faithfully, 
GOLDWIN SMITH. 
Toronto, July 18, 1901. 


THE CONCENTRATION CAMPS. 

Miss Hobhouse has forwarded to us the following 

correspondence : 
|Copy. | 
July 26, 1gor. 

Dear Mr. Brodrick,—When we parted on the 18th you 
promised to send me a letter giving the reasons why you 
could not allow me to return to my work in South Africa. 
Such a letter has not reached me, and I hope you will for- 
give me if I rather urgently press that it should be imme 
diately sent. I am continually asked on all sides when | 
am going out again. It is generally expected that I shall 
soon start, which is indeed my own desire. 

Ican scarcely think that any ground of objection can 
be regarded as tenable against a proposal to resume work 
the results of which have been accepted by yourself. 

It has occurred to me that you might say that any help 
on my part is unnecessary, because you have yourself 
selected certain ladies to visit and report upon the Con- 
centration Camp. In relation to this | may be permitted to 
urge that the number you have sent is really quite 
insufficient for the work entrusted to them, considering the 
largely increased refugees now found in the camps unless 
they have supplementary assistance—that they must spend 
much time and labour before they will have acquired the 
preliminary knowledge necessary for useful action and—if 
I may speak for myself—that my experience in the camps, 
my acquaintance with the people and to some extent with 
their language, ought to enable me, and | trust would 
enable me, to be a useful auxiliary to them in the discharge 
ot their duties. : 

I would fain hope that the delay in sending your letter 
may Mean a disposition to reconsider my appeal for leave 
to revisit the camps in South Africa. In spite of improve- 
ments that have been made, there is much suffering and 
misery still wanting alleviation, and I do most earnestly 
press you to grant me permission to return at the earliest 
possible moment to the work in which I have become so 
deeply interested. 

I have the honour, &c., 
Emity Hosnovuse, 


(Copy. 
War Office, July 27, 1901. 

Dear Miss Hobhouse,—I am sorry if there has been any 
delay in writing you a letter on the subject which, with 
others, you mentioned when I saw you on the 18th inst.; 
but as I was forced to refer to the matter publicly in reply 
to questions in the House of Commons, I hoped | had done 
what was necessary to explain the action of the Govern- 
inent. 

The only considerations which have guided the Govern- 
ment in their selection of ladies to visit the concentration 
camps, beyond their special capacity for such work, was 
that they should be, so far as is possible, removed from the 
suspicion of partiality to the system adopted or the reverse. 

I pointed out to you that for this reason the Government 
had been forced to decline the services of ladies represent- 
ing various philanthropic agencies, whose presence in an 
unofficial capacity would be a difficulty in camps controlled 
by Government organiSation. 

It would have been impossible for the Government to 
accept your services in this capacity while declining others, 
the more so as your reports and speeches have been made 


‘the subject of so much controversy, and I regret therefore 


we cannot alter the decision which I conveyed to you ‘on 
the 18th instant. 


Yours very faithfully, 
St. JoHN BRoprRick. 
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REVIEWS. 


THE AUDACITY OF MR. COOK. 
RiGH?Ts AND WRONGS OF THE TRANSVAAL WAR. 
London: Arnold. 12s. 6d. 


By E. T. Cook. 


“T WAVE endeavoured to supply the reader with the 
data necessary for arriving at an independent judgment,” 
says Mr. Cook in his preface. He adds, “I have cited 
textually the more important despatches.” As I read these 
words I wondered whether Mr. Cook would give their due 
prominence to certain despatches of January and March, 
1896, and of August, 1899, which have appeared to many to 
be of quite critical importance. 

On January 4, 1896, less than a week after the Raid, 
Mr. Chamberlain sent a despatch containing a most signifi- 
cant threat : 


“J am aware that victory of Transvaal Government over 
Administration of Mashonaland may possibly find them not 
willing to make any concessions. If'this is the attitude they 
adopt, they will, in my opinion, make a great mistake; for 
danger from which they have just escaped was real, and 
one which, if the causes which led up to it are not re- 
moved, may recur, though in a different form.” 


These words are best understood when read along with 
the threat of Mr. Rhodes, uttered a little later, that he 
would achieve the object of the Raid by “ constitutional 
means.” 

Now this important despatch Mr. Cook wisely rele- 
gates to the obscurity of a footnote, treating in the same 
cavalier manner Lord Rosmead’s despatch of March ex- 
plaining that “the military preparations (of the Transvaal) 
were defensive and not offensive.” 

Still more courageous is Mr. Cook’s abstinence in the 
matter of the cablegram which Mr. Chamberlain sent Lord 
Rosmead on January 8, 1896, “ intimating that he was con- 
sidering, in concert with his colleagues, the propriety of 
immediately sending large forces, including cavalry and 
artillery, to the Cape to provide for all eventualities.” This 
proposal to attack the Transvaal within ten days of the Raid 
was surely of sufficient importance for Mr. Cook to quote, 
though, and indeed because, it was deliberately omitted 
from the Blue Book (C 7933) in which anumber of 
despatches of the same date from Mr. Chamberlain to Lord 
Rosmead appear, and only “ transpires” in a despatch from 
Lord Rosmead (C 8063, January 20, 1896), which could 
not be suppressed. 

It is surely of some interest to “ impartial” readers to 
know that the Colonial Secretary, who a little later (May 8 
and August 11) expressed in the House of Commons so 
nuch indignation at the suggestion that “a demand for 
reform” or “an ultimatum” should have been sent by the 
British Government after the Raid, had actually urged this 
course upon his colleagues and upon the High Commis- 
sioner. 

Again, in the negotiations of the summer of 1899, 
there was a moment when a pacific settlement seemed so 
imminent that Sir A. Milner felt called upon to telegraph 
to Mr. Chamberlain that: 


“The purport of all the representitions made to me is to 
urge prompt and decided action, not to deprecate further 
interference on the part of Her Majesty’s Government. 
British South Africa is prepared for extreme measures.” 


This most illuminative sentence of Milner is also buried 
in a footnote. Nor does Mr. Cook explain that Sir A. 


Milner, writing to Mr. Chamberlain, August 30, encloses 
the “representations” of British South Africa, which Mr. 


Greene had sent on from Pretoria, and that they simply con- 
sisted of the protests of the South African League and the 
Outlander Council against the settlement upon any franchise 
basis. 

Turning from diplomacy to the forces at work behind, 
one finds in many directions a similar economy of truth. 
Bearing in mind the part which the Daily News played in 
fanning the flames of war by transmitting to the British public 
the intelligence which came to it directly from the office of 
the Cape Times, one might consider that some account of 
the curious economic structure of the British Press in South 
Africa was a “ datum ” “ necessary for arriving at an indepen- 
dent judgment.” But while Mr. Cook alludes more than 
once to “ Dr. Leyds’s Press fund,” making vague charges with 
no endeavour to give evidence, he does not mention the fact 
that the chief newspapers in Capetown, Kimberley, Johan- 
nesburg, and Bulawayo were owned by Mr. Rhodes and a 
little handful of mining capitalists, who used them through- 
out 1899 to send to England the countless mendacities 
which were faithfully reproduced in the columns of the Daily 
News and the rest of the Jingo Press. Why, indeed, should 
Mr. Cook make reference to the Rhodesian Press? Such 
reference would be quite irrelevant to his purpose. 

Again Mr. Cook has a chapter on the Native Question, 
in which he pretends to show that the educated Kaffirs 
favour our war policy. He does not even mention the 
native paper Jive, the sole literary representative of Kaffir 
opinion, which has steadily opposed war. 

This must suffice to illustrate the sort of “ omissions ” 
which Mr. Cook practises. Let me now take his manipula- 
tions of two or three leading issues which he treats otherwise 
than by shirking them. Readers of the Daily News during 
the earlier portion of the war will remember that the editor 
was never tired of reiterating two statements, first, that the 
Transvaal Government did not accept the proposal of a 
joint inquiry ; secondly, that the ‘Transvaal and not Great 
Britain refused fair arbitration. Both these falsehoods are 
repeated here, though in one place Mr. Cook, dealing with 
the first, substitutes for his formerly abrupt denial an equally 
deceitful query: “ Was even the last British proposal but 
one accepted—the proposal, namely, for a joint inquiry 
into the seven years’ law ? On the one hand, there was the 
delayed despatch of August 12 arguing against such inquiry. 
On the other hand, there was paragraph to of the despatch 
of September 2 which, read in conjunction with the other 
despatch, appeared to be merely otiose or dilatory. Some 
days later (September 8), and when the next British despatch 
had been already drafted, a postscript was sent to be added 
to paragraph 10, saying that the Transvaal Government were 
quite willing ‘ to enter such a conference’ ” (p. 198). Mr. Cook 
ought to be aware that this talk about “the next British 
despatch” is a mere quibble. The Transvaal, finding that 
the acceptance they had given in section 10 of the despatch 
of September 2 was not clearly understood, emphasised that 
acceptance a few days later, and before any further British 
proposals had been despatched. Mr. Cook stuck to the 
cruder misstatement as long as he could, and even now has 
not the grace to withdraw it. In fact, he actually repeats it 
(p. 167) when he writes, “‘The Z'imes remarked only the 
other day—presumably with reference to the rejection of the 
terms of July 27, 1899,” &c. 

Mr. Cook’s statement that the Transvaal refused 
genuine arbitration rests entirely upon one despatch of Mr. 
Reitz, written immediately after Sir A. Milner had refused 
the general proposal to arbitrate made by Mr. Kruger at 
Bloemfontein. Finding that the High Commissioner re- 
fused general arbitration, without deigning to name the 
subjects upon which he would not arbitrate, Mr. Reitz 
sought to get some definite sphere of arbitration by pro- 
posing to exclude subjects which were either “ too trifling ” 
or “too important.” ‘This proposal, obviously designed to 
meet objections previously raised by Great Britain, Mr. Cook 
twists into evidence of Boer perfidy. ‘That the ‘Transvaal 
was really anxious for a general arbitration is distinctly 
shown later on, as also the British persistent refusal to name 
the subjects which she would not include. As for Mr. 
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Cook’s pretence that Great Britain was favourable to a 
settlement by arbitration, he can be convicted out of his 
own mouth. He admits that the British Government in 
agreeing to arbitrate made “two limitations. It excluded 
foreigners and excluded certain subjects.” Why did we 
xclude foreigners? Tecause we held suzerainty. But 
this suzerainty was itself a matter of the interpretation of the 
Convention or Conventions, and Great Britain herself at The 
Hague Conference had assented to a doctrine of arbitration 
which assigned the interpretation of such written agreements 
as the special sphere of arbitration Mr. Cook chooses to 
press the technical quibble that : 


“The Transvaal, not being a sovereign Power, was not 
one of ths parties to the Hague Convention, and that, there- 
fore, the resolutions of the Convention do not apply.” 


In the first case the reason given is incorrect, for Bul- 
garia, a suzerainty of Turkey, was represented at The Hague. 
Moreover, the fact that Great Britain prevented the invita- 
tion of the Transvaal to The Hague Conference, and that 
Great Britain’s representative proposed that no outside 
Powers should be admitted afterwards to the benefits of the 
Convention without the unanimous consent of the signatory 
Powers, gives a most sinister significance to Mr. Cook’s 
objection. But upon the exclusion of foreigners, involving 
as it did the issue of suzerainty, the Transvaal gave way. 

Next Great Britain “ excluded certain subjects.” What 
these subjects were she could not be got to say, with one 
significant exception. “The High Commissioner,” says Mr. 
Cook, “ was distinctly favourable to the idea of arbitration. 
What he objected to was mixing up the question of arbitra- 
tion on other matters with the primary and essential matter of 
the franchise.” That is to say, England would not arbitrate 
upon the interpretation of the Convention, and would not 
arbitrate on the chief matter of quarrel which lay outside the 
Convention. Yet “the High Commissioner was distinctly 
favourable to the idea of arbitration.” I give these as a few 
examples of the omissions and commissions which Mr. Cook 
has perpetrated under the pretence of supplying “ data” for 
“an independent judgment.” I do not blame him. He 
knows well the public for which he writes, how much they 
will swallow and how little they will question. 


J. A. H. 





THE DOGMATIST MALGRE LUI. 


THE ADVERSARIES OF THE ScEPTIC; OR, THE SPECIOUS 
PRESENT: A new Inquiry into Human Knowledge. By 


Alfred Hodder, Ph.D. London: Swan Sonnenschein and 
Co. 1901, 


“ THEY told me, Heraclitus, they told me you were dead.” 
But the neo-Heraclitean is ever with us, a little altered, per- 
haps, since the days of the 7'heactetus and the Sophist, and 
yet at bottom the same. No doubt it was in the order of 
things that (in the person of Dr. Hodder or another) he 
should possess himself of the latest doctrines of modern 
psychology, and try the old game again. Indeed, the oppor- 
tunity was too good to be missed. Before there was always 
that difficulty about the infinitely-divisible : the 4)» Pires, 
Says Plato, cut up the Heraclitean Real into small pieces, 
and proved that, since it was ex hypothesi never the same 
from one instant to another, it could never be known, named 
or even perceived, could never, indeed, de anything at all, 
or at the most a ceaseless ghostly change of nothing into 
nothing. The @:ouéyn otcle then, was analysed 
just a little too far, and the sceptic was in danger of losing 
speech, thought, his very existence ; when, shortly after the 
death of Aristotle (as philosophical time goes), the 
psychologists came unexpectedly to his aid. They gave him 
(or so he thought) what he never had before, a foothold in 
the quicksands of time, a “ jumping-off ground ” for his raids 


into the Transreal—the Specious Present, not inaptly 
so called, otherwise the total volume of consciousness pre- 
sent to the individual from moment to moment, a moving 
complex of sensations in the act of becoming memories, of 
expectations on the point of growing into sensations, of 
ideas, and of a good deal else ovér which the sceptic would 
fain draw a veil. 

Conceive his delight. To the hater of metaphysics, 
who was formerly between the deep sea of ceaseless change 
and the devil in the guise of the Absolute, there appears a 
sort of raft, floating on the stream of occurrence, or perhaps 
we should call it a railway-carriage, since Dr. Hodder can 
speak of distinctions “ cushioned between its outlying ex- 
tremes ” (p. 49), in any case a refuge free from all embarrass- 
ing connections with Reason, the Universe, the Ideal, and 
things of that description. Dr. Hodder refers almost 
amorously to its “ ample bulk,” and seeing him so comfort- 
ably ensconced one feels it a thought unkind in him to 
speak cruelly of those who aspire to wider and more airy 
fields. In his first chapter he is very severe with poor Mr. 
Bradley for demanding a Reality that shall “satisfy our 
whole nature.” Impertinence ! cries our Sceptic, in effect ; 
give me something to sit upon, and I ask no more; no man 
has a right to ask for more: you might as well— 

“posit that the universe is champagne or opium or 
cigarettes, if you chance to like champagne or opium or 
cigarettes, as .. ,. . that it is loveliness and virtue; 


loveliness and virtue beyond doubt are present in the 
universe—and so are other things” (p. 14). 


The aforesaid raft or railway-carriage is all that Logic 
allows us to expect. Logic, be it said, is Dr. Hodder’s 
strong point—in his first chapter. He will have nothing to 
do with aspirations : 

“If it has been the fault of metaphysics in the past to 
leave the will too much out of account, it is too often the 
fault of metaphysics in the present that it takes account of 
nothing else. . . . . In ethics indeed . . . the 
introduction of fixed bayonets at a certain stage of the dis- 
cussion is not without its profound significance; in meta- 
physics it is merely a confession of defeat ” (pp. 32-3)— 


from which it will be seen that the Sceptic writes a lively 
style, and says things both true and telling. 

We come, then, to facts, to the Specious Present—* so 
small a kitten in the abyss of this star-spangled universal 
bag” (p. 36)—and proceed to show how it triumphs over 
the antinomies of time which proved fatal to the old Herac- 
litean cat. It is no use to conceive it as “a mathematical 
line of cleavage between the no-longer and the not-yet,” 
and try to cheat it out of its birthright by metaphysical 
quibbles after the manner of the Parmenides or Appear: 
ance and Reality: 

“The Specious Present burns before one in its flushed, 
intense, aggressive, palpitating reality; and dialectical 
subtleties demonstrating its nothingness, its dependence, 


its eternal apologetic reference, droop in its fierce flame like 
night-flies about some flaring torch” (p. 47)— 


from which it will be seen that the Sceptic has also a sense 
of humour. 

Granted, then, that the Specious Present exists, with 
its “ample bulk ” four-square to all the winds (of doctrine) 
that blow, it remains to free it from the embarrassing con- 
nections with Reason and the rest, to which we referred. 
To argue that it is in relation to other things, and that the 
essence of things in relation is, by the very fact of their 
relatedness, borne beyond themselves; or, with Professor 
Royce (a thinker whose opinions, let us hope, are only 
parodied here), that it contains inter alia judgments the 
necessary truth or falsity of which depend on the truth or 
falsity with which they represent their objects, which objects 
are not within the sacred circle, and therefore, under penalty 
of non-existence, must have their being in some other con- 
sciousness (timeless, universal, and all-inclusive, or what 
you will), and that of this other consciousness the Specious 
Present must be “ an undivided element” ; all this, says the 
Sceptic, is mere bluff, moonshine, and “ illogic,” and avails 
nothing to “batter down the outer wall of the Specious 
Present,” Who knows what lies “behind memory and jp 
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front of expectation, and beyond intuition” (p. 77)? Do 
you suppose that— 
“a mental state, merely by proclaiming itself a copy, 


can, if only it shout loud enough, somehow force the void to 
bring forth an original” (p. 79) ? 


Dr. Hodder, in short, spends his time in setting up 
misshapen metaphysical ninepins, and blowing them down 
with a mere wave of his sceptical hand. 

But how if the existence of the embarrassing connec- 
tions can be proved from the inside? Cixoder 6 mortusos. 
Judgment, according to Brentano and others, is an affirma- 
tion, a matter of volition, and we believe the reality of this 
object, and not of that, not simply because we believe it, but 
for reasons; and Mr. Bradley says that when we judge we 
use ideas which are symbols, and, moreover, universals, 
portions of the content fixed by the mind, and not in any 
sense events in time. Now, universals are a world too wide 
for the dimensions of the Specious Present, which is quite 
unmistakably an “event in time.” Accordingly, Dr. 
Hodder takes Brentano and Mr. Bradley single-handed, and 
metaphorically bangs their heads together. Volition, says 
he, has nothing to do with it; or, rather, it works all the 
other way. Take your own Weltbild, take the landscape 
before you, and try to analyse it into sensations and ideas : 
what happens ? 

“Neither the whole nor even the ideal portions.... 
advance upon one and take up their station behind one’s 
face—inside one’s skull; one does not even for an instant 
deal with those ideal portions as maps or pictures or — 

r 


sentatives ; one is as far from referring them away from 
themselves as one is from leaping out of one’s skin ” (p. 91). 


The whole picture recondenses itself into actual shapes 
and sounds. Reflexion, if it has any result at all, has the 
result of making one feel “a lessened positiveness, a sense of 
insecurity.” What we believe is precisely what we do not 
“ affirm,” precisely that which is “borne in” upon us, that 
which asserts itself spontaneously and independently of our 
volition. This is the true “ judgment ” :— 


“In so far as the process” (of constructing one’s Weltbild) 
“is voluntary, is a mental affirmation, it is imaginary; in so 
far as it is involuntary, is not mentally affirmed, it is a 
judgment ” (p 98). 

Ideas are mere figments: they differ from facts merely 
in having (p. 92) “indeterminateness . as com- 
pared with the delicate finish shown by sensations.” Which 
has a distinctly Humean sound, and gives a fair measure of 
Dr. Hodder’s sagacity. As a piece of psychology, of intro- 
spection and description, the whole argument is neat 
enough ; as an answer to the “ friends of the ideas” it is 
simply beside the point. Dr. Hodder appears to imagine 
that when Mr. Bradley speaks of “one portion of the con- 
tent which the mind has fixed” he means a portion of the 
content ot the particular perception. The Sceptic has never 
heard of such a thing as the validity of universal ideas (ex- 
plained, for instance, in Lotze’s Zogic): he understands ideas 
to be simply pictures in one’s mind; and when he is told 
that an idea “ can be a fact no more inside our heads than 
it can outside,” and must, nevertheless, undeniably subsist, 
he simply stares. 

Are there, then, no such things’as universal proposi- 
tions? Ina way, we are told; but not at all in the way you 
would naturally suppose. “Our belief,” it appears, “in a 
general or universal proposition ”— 

“is not, strictly speaking, a belief in a single proposition at 
all, but a disposition to believe an infinity of particular pro- 
positions of a certain kind” (p. 139). 
Tn fact, what was thought to be logic turns out to be a matter 
of psychology simply ; and this is one of Dr. Hodder’s main 
theses. “ Almost,” he says,— 


“Almost it has come to be supposed that the logical mind 
and the psychological bear to one another no more intimate 
relation than the enchanted dreamland of the Arabian 
Nights bears to the obstinate mechanic drift of things that 
constitutes the world of science” (p. 113). 


Accordingly, our Sceptic rides rough-shod over Formai 
Logic. The syllogism rests on the identity of the middle 


term. But the middle term is never and can never be strictly 
identical (see Heraclitus passim). When we reason with 
words our sole basis is— 
“a similarity in names, in verbal or conventional attri- 
butes, and the conclusion drawn is the existence of a 
similarity in real or unconventional attributes ” (p. 107),— 
or again— 
“the signs 5 X ; = remind us of like signs in the past 
5 X 5 = 25; and immediately the similarity in the first 
terms of these equations leads us to fill out by analogy the 
blanks in the second” (p. 108). 
Not a word more about mathematical reasoning, obviously 
an awkward subject for the neo-Heraclitean! Generally 
speaking— 
“Inference consists in involuntarily conceiving or picturing 
the unknown by analogy with the known” (p. 126). 

Observe the blessed word “ involuntarily”; it is Dr. 
Hodder’s sheet-anchor. The argument (if one may be so 
bold as to attribute argument to a Sceptic) is this: when you 
try to understand anything you are by that very act doing 
violence to the facts ; all reflection is neither more nor iess 
than an attempt at fraud ; it means that you are tampering 
with the witnesses. Volition and reason are thus self-con- 
demned ; it is psychology that we want—memory, intuition 
and influence—none of your corrupt abstractions and uni- 
versals, but fresh, virgin evidence. The validity of infer- 
ence, for instance, is purely a question of fact: theoretically, 
as we have seen, all inferences are invalid; but actually 
those are valid the conclusions of which maintain themselves 
in the light of experience ; here again it is all a question of 
predominance and persistency. 

And if you say that the Specious Present contains cogni- 
tions of relations, and that these cognitions necessarily imply 
a unifying agent? There is no such thing as a necessary 
implication, replies the Sceptic. The unity of the Specious 
Present is there, is a matter of introspection, and you may 
take it or leave it ; it is “ the unity in diversity that is of the 
essence of an immediate consciousness of relations,” but 
there are no necessary implications in that, either! Its 
unity is just that of “a simple indivisible psychosis” 
(p. 161) ; which is the same as saying that— 

“the entire Specious Present is one thought; that the 
relations it cognises—the successions, the successive phases 
of ‘change,’ similarities, co-existences, dispositions to the 
right and left, motions, what you will—are not relations 
between loose and separate thoughts or bits of conscious- 
ness, but relations between unsevered distinguishable 


details of itself” (p. 175). 
A thought without a thinker; cognising relations between 
details of itself ; innocent of categories, of logic, of any ideas 
or ideals of truth or of thought ; affirming what it does not 
believe and believing whatever it cannot understand ; such 
is Dr. Hodder’s universe ! — 

Even so we have only reached page 183: there is still 
a chapter of the “ Metaphysics” and four chapters of the 
“Ethics of the Specious Present.” But enough has been 
said to give some idea of ihe author’s conclusions and of the 
sufficiently curious arguments by which he supports them. 
The book is sometimes difficult to read; but it is often 
sprightly, and always amusing. It will do no one any harm. 


H. F.C. 





THE OVERTHROW OF ACADEMIC TESTS. 


THE NATIONALISATION OF THE OLD ENGLISH UNIVERSITIES. 


By Lewis Campbell. London: Chapman and Hall. 


In these days of shouting and slaughter, of financial en- 
thusiasm and political cynicism, it is good to read the history 
of a long struggle undertaken, by sober and disin- 
terested men for the sake of principle, where argu- 
ment was the only weapon, reason the only force, 
and bigotry the only enemy. Periods of intellectual 
crisis in our ancient Universities have been many, 
and most of them have not wanted a_ historian: 
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taking Oxford alone, the zesthetic movement of Morris and 
Burne-Jones and Ruskin, the positivist movement of Con- 
greve and Beesley and Harrison, and, above all, the clerical 
movement which (absurdly enough) has monopolised the 
name of Oxford as its private epithet—all these have their 
chroniclers. It is not a little curious, therefore, that another 
crusade, no less strenuously pursued, and no less bitterly 
opposed, the crusade for University reform, should have 
gone so long unsung. ‘That crusade, indeed, was a struggle 
on the success of which all other agitations ultimately de- 
pended, for it was a struggle for the right to think. How 
fierce the battle was, and how blessed the consequences of 
victory, first became apparent to a younger generation in 
the two fascinating volumes in which Mr. Evelyn Abbott 
and Professor Lewis Campbell have enshrined the memory 
of the late Master of Balliol. And now from the appropriate 
pen of one of Jowett’s biographers comes a full and orderly 
record of the bitter conflict to secure, for us who have come 
after, the liberty we are almost too forgetful to prize. Here 
is a book to put new heart into any latter-day reformer who 
is tempted to despair of causes which have nothing to back 
them save invincible logic and indestructible truth. The 
faith which secured the abolition of Tests in “the homes of 
dead languages and undying prejudices” is indeed a faith 
that can move mountains. 


Ever since the Act of Uniformity, no one could 
graduate at Cambridge, or be admitted to matriculation at 
Oxford, without professing adherence to the Established 
Church or subscribing to the Thirty-nine Articles. Regular 
attendance at Church services in college chapels was com- 
pulsory in both Universities, and if these merely intellectual 
and spiritual consolations were thus reserved for the ortho- 
dox, it is hardly necessary to add that none but members of 
the Church of England—or, rather, none but those who 
were willing to profess themselves such—could hold any 
academic office or compete for any academic prize. Such 

ras the condition of our ancient Universities when the 
echoes of the first Reform Bill penetrated even to those 
abodes of learning, and gave an early stimulus to the 
pioneers of freedom. Professor Campbell writes a fascina- 
ting chapter on the “ Beginnings of Free Inquiry,” sketch- 
ing the influence exercised on reflecting minds within the 
Universities themselves by such books as Milman’s His/ory 
of the Jews and Niebuhr’s Rome, by the development of a 
systematic geology, and the first timid essays of a higher 
criticism. Side by side with this germ of progress within 
arose an ever-increasing agitation from without, starting per- 
haps with Sir William Hamilton’s articles in the Edinburgh, 
gathering force with the “ more than thirty pamphlets on the 
Admission of Dissenters . . published in 1834,” and at 
last taking shape in Parliamentary proposals. One of the 
most interesting features in these three hundred pages is the 
collation of Mr. Gladstone’s series of pronouncements on 
the subject of Academic Tests. In 1834 he declared that 
“the Universities were undoubtedly national institutions, but 
only so far as they were connected with the National 
Church,” and he voted against Mr. Wood’s Bill, which, how- 
ever, passed the Commons by 185 to 44—only, of course, 
to be rejected in the Lords by 187 to 81. In 1850, when 
Mr. Heywood moved for a Commission to investigate the 
condition of these archaic institutions, Mr. Gladstone 
asserted there was “ not the shadow or the pretext of a case 
for inquiry.” Parliament, however, by 140 to 45, thought 
there was, and the First University Commission, with Mr. 
Goldwin Smith assisting A. P. Stanley as secretary, 
was the consequence. The bill of 1854—the first 
Government measure of University reform—con- 
tained no provision for the admission of Dissen- 
ters, and this omission was probably due to Mr. 
Gladstone’s presence in the Cabinet. So hard was it for the 
most loyal and devoted of Oxford’s sons to know how best 
to serve his idol. And Mr. Gladstone solemnly argued in 
the debate that it would be just as reasonable to allow 
Dissenters to hold a parochial benefice! Even in 1863 he 
clung to some kind-of Test,and talked of the two Univer- 





sities as though they were a pair of glorified Voluntary 
schools. “Is it a fair and just demand on the part of the 
Church of England, that the governing body in her Univer- 
sity and her colleges should be composed of her members ?” 
Meanwhile, in the other House, Lord Westbury was explain- 
ing that when he matriculated at Wadham, at the tender 
age of fourteen, although he was deemed too young to sign 
the Statutes, he was compelled to sign the Articles of Reli- 
gion. In 1864 Mr. Gladstone for the first time argued in 
favour of concession, though he still demurred to the aboli- 
tion of the Test. The next year saw him thanklessly 
repulsed by the University he had championed so stoutly, 
he stood before his Lancashire constituents “ unmuzzled,” 
and he moved more and more rapidly to the position which 
triumphed, under his Premiership, in the University Tests 
Act of 1871. The supplementary task of abolishing remain- 
ing clerical restrictions, on headships and fellowships, was 
the work of the next decade. 

But I have left to the last the feature of Professor 
Campbell’s book, which one reviewer at least has found of 
the most interest. It is the account, first sketched by the 
same writer in the Fortnightly over a year ago, and now 
filled in with detail, of a meeting held in the Freemasons’ 
Tavern on June 10, 1864, of some 120 devoted University 
men who were determined to secure academic reform. The 
names of those present are collected in an appendix, and 
they form a glorious roll. Every candid man who examines 
the list must admit it to be extraordinarily representative 
and distinguished. Yes, forty years ago men of intellect 
and culture—not merely the politicals, but men of all occu- 
pations who had drunk at the fountain of “ humaner letters ” 
—were strenuous in temper and Liberal in spirit. Reform 
triumphed because it was championed by heroes. Cul- 
tivated minds went with clear visions, unabashed enthu- 
siasms, generous indignation. And now ? There are still 
reforms to be secured—even in the Universities. The 
Theological Faculty is still unemancipated: at least one 
valuable Oxford prize is only to be secured by those young 
gentlemen who find no difficulty of describing themselves 
as Churchmen. But we no longer turn to the academically 
bred for reforming ardour. The intellectuals “have no 
politics.” And that perhaps is a circumstance which might 
be pondered by the very clever persons who are looking 
forward, with mild and morbid curiosity, to explaining, over 
a post mortem on the Liberal party, the true cause of its 
decease. 





S. 


GARDENS 


A GARDEN iN THE SUBURBS. 
John Lane, 33. 6d. 


AND BOOKS. 


Mrs. Leslie Williams. London: 


SMALL GARDENS, AND How TO MAKE THE Most oF THEM. 
Violet Biddle. London: C. A. Pearson, Limited, 1s. 
FIOWERS AND GARDENS. Edited by Canon 


By Forbes Watson. 
Ellacombe. 


London: John Lane, ss. net. 


Mrs. Lesuiz Wiiuiams’s A Garden in the Suburbs is 
one of the most delightful of the innumerable garden- 
ing books which have been poured forth of late years. 
Its author is, as all good gardeners should be, not only 
practical but imaginative. Though her domain is 
only the familiar little suburban villa garden with its 
lawn, its gravel paths, its walls, and its all too close 
neighbours whose cats and weeds work havoc, we feel 
quite certain by the time that we put Mrs. Williams’s 
little volume down that a walk round her garden would 
be far more repaying than hours spent in most of the more 
ambitious pleasure grounds of those fortunate beings who 
do not dwell in suburban villas. Mrs. Williams, has, how- 
ever, advantages of her own. In the first place she is spared 
what are perhaps the severest trials of most town gardeners, 
smoke and dust, for she tells us she has the “ inestimable 
advantage ” of being not only ona hill, but quite away from 
a road. In the second place, as we gather from the neat 
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little plan, she has far more space in front of her house than 
most town dwellers, and thus is able to find room not only 
for frames but for a real greenhouse. Only those who have 
suffered from the difficulties of filling up the painful gaps 
which will occur in the best regulated gardens, of trying to 
arrange for constant flowers and no dreary intervals, with- 
out having frames and greenhouses to fall back upon, can 
realise what this means. [For the rest, Mrs. Williams’s 
volume consists of nineteen chapters, one for each month, 
one about that invaluable greenhouse, one most useful 
chapter on buying plants, which contains a very suggestive 
list of plants suitable for the town gardener, whose special 
difficulties form the theme of yet another admirable chapter, 
one each on the rival queens of flowers, lilies and roses, 
and one on the garden asleep. There are some very attrac- 
tive illustrations, and the whole book is full of useful 
hints and delightful suggestions. Moreover, Mrs. Williams 
has a very charming style, and to put the matter in a 
nutshell, we have no doubt that the accepted formula in 
this case is thoroughly applicable. No amateur gardener, 
suburban or otherwise, should be without her book; and 
none who truly profit by it can fail to gather much satis- 
faction and profit from its pages. 

Miss Biddle’s little book is of quite a different kind. 
It is indeed more of the nature of a text-book, and gives 
much useful information on most of the points which puzzle 
the anxious beginner. It also possesses a good, but rather 
sketchy calendar. Most of Miss Biddle’s remarks are ex- 
tremely sensible and to the point, and we are sure that her 
little book would be a god-send to many a bewildered 
gardener. The only fault we have to find with it is the 
peculiarly irritating manner in which it is printed—like a 
school-girl’s letter, with every other word underlined. There 
are not only large headings to the many paragraphs, to 
which no one can object, but in the body of the page half- 
sentences or words are constantly printed in large black 
letters, so that the unfortunate reader is perpetually re- 
minded of the days when he struggled through a Child’s 
Primer of Geography, and the appearance of the page is 
in consequence most unattractive. 

We are delighted to welcome the new edition of Mr. 
Forbes Watson’s Flowers and Gardens, a book which has 
been out of print for so many years that it is not nearly so 
widely known as its merits deserve. Forbes Watson was one 
of the first antagonists of that terrible bedding-out system 
which for so long crushed out all originality in gardening. 
Nowadays the herbaceous border, the wild garden, and 
the hardy plant are so common that we are apt to forget 
the debt of gratitude we owe to the first advocate of “ natural 
gardening.” The book itself is entirely different from most 
gardening books, and those who expect to find in it 
useful hints or lists of plants will be disappointed. Those, 
however, who have a real affection for their flowers, who 
study them and love them as individuals, cannot fail to be 
delighted with much that they will find in the book, for 
the reprint of which they will doubtless be, as we are, 
extremely grateful. 





A WHIG LADY. 


Tue LATER LIFE OF HarrtET CounTEssS GRANVILLE. By Her 
Granddaughter, Susan H. Oldfield. London: Longmans, 
Green and Cc. : 


It cannot be denied that the second instalment of Lady 
Granville’s memoirs is very inferior in general interest 
to the previous volume. It deals with the closing years of 
her life, spent “in almost complete retirement,” while the 
first series recorded her career as an Ambassadress, her im- 
pressions of the brilliant world in which she mixed freely, 
and was familiar with many persons of distinction. It 
might be said, with a caveat that no malice or irreverence is 
intended, that the first volume contained excellent gossip, 


while the second contains excellent devotion. Yet there is 
a certain autumnal beauty in this picture of a pious life, 
withdrawn from the outer world and wrapped up entirely in 
the bonds of family affections, which was inevitably missing 
in the former volume. It is impossible to indicate by quota- 
tion this peculiar charm which pervades every page of the 
book, and it would be a profane meddling with tender things 
to attempt an analysis or description of it in these pages. 
During her later years Lady Granville devoted herself to her 
children (and she was remarkably fortunate in the charm and 
ability of her children, grandchildren, and great grand- 
children) and to the meditations of a peculiarly devout and . 
exquisite spirit. Even in this seclusion, however, she was 
often in the most interesting company, and tantalising out- 
lines of remarkable men and women flit frequently through 
the pages of her memoirs. The book, however, is a picture 
of the closing years of a beautiful life, as we are told in the 
preface, and not a compilation of piquant gossip and anec- 
dote. It follows that those who seek for glimpses into the 
table talk of distinguished men, who do not find the private 
life of bishops an appalling idea, or have courage to contem- 
plate the unjudicial aspect of judges, will go away irritated 
and almost empty-handed from this volume. Nevertheless 
the quest is not entirely in vain. The Duchess of Suther- 
land gave a dinner party at Stafford House (it was before the 
days when anyone could sup in that vast mansion for fifty 
guineas), and rewarded herself by placing Lord Wensleydale 
oa her one side and “Soapy Sam” on the other. The 
Duchess, however, had no idea how comprehensive epis- 
copal tolerance can be, for 


“When Lord Wensleydale, in a clear, investigating voice 
and manner, cried out ‘ Well, Duchess, what did you think 
of Spurgeon yesterday ?’ the dear Duchess’s discomfiture 
was so great that it would have been very embarrassing 
had not the Bishop most amiably exclaimed, ‘ Never mind 


me. I only look upon it as going to hear a very fine 
*ector,’” 


a piece of episcopal amiability which would no doubt have 
gratified the great Baptist had he heard it, but was certainly 
open to a zu guogue. There is an amusing account of 
Lord John Russell and Lord Stanley chaffing one another 
at the opening of the great Exhibition, but it must be ad- 
mitted that their chaff was intolerably poor stuff. “ Lord 
John said Lord S. had none of his Lincolnshire farmers 
here, and S. said it was a pity that people couldn’t see more 
of Lord John in order to cheer him.” Lord John was liable 
to better jokes than those aimed at his stature, and the 
Queen’s witticism about him was more acute than that of 
Lord Stanley. Lady Granville’s comment on the whole 
scene is highly characteristic of contemporary feeling about 
“The Palace of Glass” and the millennium which it inaugu- 
rated. “God bless you, dearest. Is not this a delicious 
account of England’s Triumph ?” There is an excellent 
letter from a friend to Lady Granville which gives a most 


vivid picture of “ Pam,” his great qualities and his great 
defects. 


“He steered us very well through a sea of European 
troubles. Then he speaks so well, and it was almost worth 
while to let him get into a scrape to see him get out of it. 
He was so like that very magnificent animal, a lifeguards- 
man and his horse, whom I take to be one and indivisible, 
quite impassable and immovable, till the pressure and 
taunting of the mob began to look serious, and then he 
draped his cloak and whisked his tail, and shook his trap- 
pings, and made a quantity of curvets and prancings, and 
even the mud that he stood on looked quite handsome 
when he splashed it into the people’s faces; and having 
done all this, he settled down again just in the same aitti- 
tude and pkce, and the mob cheered! I cannot but think 
he will be an unpleasant foe if he takes that line. Do you 
remember how doubly well he spoke that short time he 
was in the Opposition ? But at present I should say that 
people think it a sign of strength that Lord J. should have 
dared to get rid of him.” 


Another lively passage describes a teetotal meeting at 
Castle Howard, a collocation which sounds curiously 
modern and fin-de-siécle ; and a vivid description of Mrs. 
Beecher Stowe and her family, then lionising in England, 
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shows that the American of forty years ago was very similar 
to the American of to-day. 
A. C. M. 





SPRIGS FROM PARNASSUS. 


DicTIONAkY OF Quorations (French and Italian). By Thomas 
Benfield Harbottle and Colonel Philip Hugh Dalbiac. 
London: Swan Sonnenschein and Co. 7s. 6d. 


Laureata. A Book of Poetry for the Young. Edited by 
Richard Wilson, B.A. London: Edward Arnold. 1s. 6d. 


A DICTIONARY of quotations is the plaything of the 
pedant, the comfort of the cultivated, and the mainstay of 
ithe diner-out. Few brilliant talkers are prodigal enough to 
rely solely on native wit, and the literary flavour imparted 
by quotation gives a crowning elegance to polite conversa- 
tion. The average man can make considerable display 
with a working knowledge of Shakespeare and the Bible, but 
to the rarer and more subtle intellect there is no author so 
obscure but his wit cannot be resuscitated to bring mirth to 
the boards of the rising generation. Indeed, for many pur- 
poses the more obscure the better. Very few quoters can 
endure correction. Much may be said on the same grounds 
for quoting in a foreign language. Classical quotation is 
said to be on the decay, but though the larger share taken 
by women in enlightened conversation may remotely be the 
cause of this, there is no doubt that the finesse and charm 
bestowed on small talk by a sprinkling of French and Italian 
phrases is entirely due to the feminine aptitude for these 
tongues. No woman with any pretence to culture but 
should be able to let fly at least a dozen fresh and inspired 
phrases in either language at a moment’s notice. Ten 
minutes before dinner with a dictionary of Italian and 
French quotations will create more instant and successful 
coruscation than a week’s hard study of the Encyclopacdia 
Britannica. One French fancy is (for conversational pur- 
poses) worth twenty English facts. 

Messrs. Harbottle and Dalbiac have produced a very in- 
teresting and useful book. An enterprise of this kind bears 
evidence of immense labour ; the rendering of the original 
into English is for the most part accurate and polished, and 
the arrangement and indexing very clear. Whether the 
book fulfils in every respect the ideal of what a dictionary 
of quotations should be, is not so certain. The selection of 
authors is a trifle arbitrary. One is immediately struck by 
the very large quantity of sayings culled from old French 
writers, sayings which, although interesting from a literary 
point of view, cannot be much quoted now, and would, 
therefore, seem to be foreign to the purpose. In contrast 
to the respect paid to ancient literature is the complete 
neglect of some of the most important men of modern times. 
There is not a word from either Michelet, de Tocqueville, 
Renan, or Taine. The omission of these names is a serious 
blot on the book. Again, German writers like Leibnitz, and 
Frederick II. are included, whilst Heine, many of whose 
best things were written in French, is entirely passed over. 
We regret the small space given to Angier and to Napoleon, 
the omission of Mirabeau’s reply to De. Brézé on June 23, 
1789, and Madame de Stael’s famous retort when she was 
denied admission to Napoleon in his bath, “Le génie ne 
connait pas de sexe. 

On the Italian side we note the large part very properly 
assigned to Goldoni. Dante would seem to have his fair 
share but for one most glaring lacuna.’ If there is one line 
above all others which we should have expected to find in 
an English dictionary of Italian quotations it is the famous 
line from the Third Canto of the Paradiso, which was espe- 
cially selected by Mathew Arnold as exemplifying the 
characteristics of the grand manner in literature. 

“Tn la sua volontade ¢ nostra pace.” 

It is absent. 





Laureata is a useful enough little collection of 
poems for the young. ‘There is no reason why anybody 
with a fancy for it should not compile volumes of this 
description. There are all the stock pieces of the best 
authors, from Shakespeare to Kipling, and little is left to 
individual taste. No doubt Longfellow is a favourite with 
children, or we might have protested at the marked favour 
shown him here. There are six poems from him, and only 
two from Shelley. The present generation of young reciters 
would seem happily to have outgrown the fascination of 
“The boy stood on the burning deck,” for the amiable 
Felicia has no place here. Browning’s “ Pied Piper,” “ How 
they brought the good news,” and Macaulay’s “ Horatius,” 
are well included, for there is no child that does not love 
these stirring verses. 


O. 





IDEALS FOR SCHOOL. 


THE Key or KNOWLEDGE. Sermons preached in Abbey to 
Westminster Boys. By William G. Rutherford, Head Master 
of Westminster. London: Macmillan and Co. 6s. 


Tis is a very interesting and unconventional volume ot 
sermons. Most preachers, when called upon to address 
boys, would take the methods of the class-room with them 
into the pulpit, and summon up all their powers of expo- 
sition and illustration to commend Christian doctrine and 
practice to their hearers. Dr. Rutherford has set himself 
a different aim. His sermons might fairly be called moral 
essays, collections of apophthegms, expressed in the nervous 
English of which he has such command, and designed to 
hold up what may seem rather vague ideals of truth and 
conduct. Thus they are rather indirectly than directly 
religious. There is very little in them about such things as 
prayer, and the characteristic doctrines and precepts of 
Christianity are assumed rather than commended. It is 
difficult to say which is the better method for the school 
pulpit ; probably both are necessary, and which it is to be 
must be determined by the preacher’s own bent. And there 
is much to be said for the head master who in the minds 
of his boys stands for something higher even than the prac- 
ticable methods of religion. For real help in the details of 
spiritual life, when they feel the need of it, they will go 
elsewhere ; meanwhile it is all to the good that the finer 
spirits among them should cherish the rather pessimistic 
ideals of “the inscrutability of human character,” or of 
“an unconfessed self-despair,” and should imbibe a proper 
contempt for that ecclesiastical “ organisation ” and “ much- 
serving” which the experience of after years will teach 
them to judge more charitably. 

It is needless to say that from this preacher we get 
much fresh and illuminative treatment of the Bible. The 
“vox clamantis ” of Isaiah xl. is happily used to show how 
the present “ age of biographies” is rebuked by the remark- 
able absence of mere biographical details with which the 
greatest of all teachings is presented to us. Men, the 
preacher complains : 


‘Rummage everywhere in hidden nooks and forgotten 
corners for the means to disendow the voices of the old 
prophets of some, at least, of their spiritual message. They 
lament that there can be no biography of either Isaiah or of 
either Elias. They compass sea and land to discover how 
Shakespeare clambered upwards, or Dante, or Chaucer; 
and if by accident an inch or two of the worm-eaten steps 
remain, they peer at them for marks of a stumble or of a 
halt, and rejoice if they seem to trace it. The voice crying, 
the Spirit of the Lord calling aloud by these men, is not 
enough: it is too impalpable and ideal. The picture of a 
man’s person must be made up by the aid of dates and 
periods, of details concerning his friends and acquaintances, 
his habits and tricks, his looks and gestures. Even with the 
life of lives as God has let men see it—I say it with rever- 
ence—some men are ill content; and they would try to 
clothe the crying voice of the Son of Man Himself with the 
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goodliness of flesh. Yet to contemplate the manner of that 
record should suiely disclose how God would have man 
regard the material, carnal setting of a human life.” 


And then he goes on to show how scanty are the bio- 
graphical data supplied by the Four Gospels. ‘This quota- 
tion will serve to indicate the sort of subject usually chosen 
in this volume, and the high ideal of masculine spirituality 
which it breathes in every page, as well as the vigorous and 
picturesque English in which the thoughts are clothed. 
Pure love of truth for its own sake, self-denial in accord- 
ance with the teaching of Christ, general moral sturdiness 
—those are the ideas that have associated themselves with 
the government of Westminster during the past eighteen 
years, and it is well that those who profited by them should 
have this permanent memorial of the spiritual atmosphere 
in which they were trained. 
Ss. L. 





THE SWORD AND THE CENTURIES. 


THE Sword AND THE CENTURIES. By Captain Alfred Hutton, 
F,S. A. London: Grant Richards. 15. 


Tuts book affords abundant proof that Captain Hutton did 
not by any means exhaust the subject of swordmanship by 
his previous much-appreciated volumes. On this occasion, 
though making no attempt at a history of duels in chrono- 
logical order, he follows—as the not very happy title sug- 
gests—the development and evolution of swords and sword 
play as used in Europe during the last five centuries, giving 
particular attention to various single combats of the 
different periods. ‘Ihe book may pessess no special value 
for the antiquary or historical student, and we should be 
sorry if it were used as a handbook by the writers of third- 
rate historical romances, but its pages are written through- 
out with a light and pleasant touch, and are full of novel 
interest. 

Those who are thoroughly acquaiated with the leading 
continental works on the subjects of swordsmanship and 
duelling, such as the masterpieces of Embry Fougeroux de 
Campigneulles, Millingen, Steinmetz, Sabine, Coustard de 
Massi, and others, will only find perchance a modicum of 
fresh information. But such men form an insignificant 
minority of the intelligent reading public, and to them a 
book such as this will prove a real boon. ‘There has been 
nothing of its kind previously published in English. ‘The 
best book hitherto issued that follows at all the same lines 
is Trial by Combat, which was brought out some ten 
years ago by Mr. George Neilson. ‘That scholarly work 
treats of single combat from the days of David and Goliath 
down to the repeal of trial by battle in 1819, and it says 
much for the out-of-the-way sources from which Captain 
Hutton has gleaned his information, that not one of the 
judicial combats by him detailed finds a place in Mr. 
Neilson’s book. 

This handsome and well-illustrated volume, of some 
400 pages, is divided into four books, which treat respec- 
tively of ‘The Age of Chivalry, ‘he Period of the Rapier, 
The Period of ‘Transition, ‘The Prize-players and the Prize- 
fighters, and The Nineteenth Century. A considerable 
insight as to the general customs and habits of the succes- 
sive centuries can be gained from Captain Hutton’s chap- 
ters, for he does not deal merely with the courtly encounter 
of the armoured knights of the fifteenth century, or the 
duels of their successors in social standing, but gives us 
literally the general use of the sword and kindred weapons, 
such as “ the ugly, gruesome, judicial combat between com- 
mon fellows, in which it was honestly believed that the 
Deity Himself descended from high heaven to help the 
innocent and make known the truth,” and the broadside 
prize-fighting on the public stage of later days. The first 
section opens with a charmingly-written account of an 
incident in the Court of good Duke Philip of Burgundy, in 
the year of grace 1445, when the Lord of ‘Ternant and the 


Spanish esquire, Galiot de Balthasin, fought on foot and 
cn horseback for knightly honour. ‘This is followed by the 
story of a fierce encounter between a Flemish knight and 
an English esquire, before the same Court, with poleaxes. 
The third chapter, however, introduces a very different 
encounter in the market square of Valenciennes, fought 
once more before the good Duke Philip, when two journey- 
men tailcrs fought out their quarrel to the death in a judi- 
cial combat. Men of such low occupation could not 
claim swords, and their weapons consisted of stout wooden 
clubs and shields of the same material. ‘Their heads were 
shaved and they fought bare-footed, the nails of both 
fingers and toes having been carefully pared, whilst they 
were clothed from head te foct in tightly-fitting gar- 
ments of dressed leather well-smeared with grease, which 
had been sewn on them. ‘The end of the struggle was 
gtim and ghastly, and it is some relief to learn that froin 
such a drama all women and children were rigorously 
excluded. 

The accounts of the English prize-players and prize- 
fighters are particularly clear and interesting. ‘The 
two must not be confounded, for they did not 
co-exist. “The hundred years during which the _prize- 
player flourished had ended before the hundred years (for 
they both lasted about the same time) of the prize-fighter 
commenced.” In the reign of Henry VILI., the most re- 
spectable professors of the art of fencing organised them- 
selves into a corporate body, with distinct rules as to fair 
play and behaviour, strengthened by a system of fines for 
their infringement. ‘This corporation became definitely 
and elaborately established in the time of Queen Elizabeth. 
There is a valuable record of this Association of Masters 
among the Sloane MSS. of the British Museum, of which 
Captain Hutton has made good use. ‘The association 
was of three ranks, the Free Scholar, the Provost, and the 
Master, from the last of which was chosen the governing 
body ef four. ‘The orders and rules for playing for 
scholars’ prizes, provosts’ prizes, and masters’ prizes were 
most precise. ‘To gain a scholar’s prize, the applicant had 
to play with at least six scholars at “the longe sword and 
backe sword.” If successful, after seven years, he might 
compete for a provost’s prize, when he had “to playe at 
the two-hand sword, the backe sword, and staffe_ with all 
manner of provosts which do come into that place to play 
with him.” The scholar had to give warning to all the 
provosts within sixty miles of the place appointed, and the 
bouts were fought in public. ‘To gain a master’s prize, 
the provest had to give eight weeks’ notice to all the mas- 
ters living within forty miles of the place appointed, and 
be prepared to play them with “the two-hand sword, the 
bastard sword, the pike, the backe sword, and the rapier 
and dagger.” a ; 

In the register of the association formal entries were 
kept of the various admissions, thus: 


“Richard White played his maisters priz at the graye ffriers 
within Nuegate at thre kinde of weapons, that is to say 
the longe sworde, the Bastarde sword, and the Backsworde 
with thre maisters, viz., Willyam Hunte, Peter Beste, and 
Willyam Browne, And he plaid his Provosts priz at Leaden 
Hall with two Provosts, that is to saye Edward Britten and 
John Barsett at thre kinde of weapons vidz. the longe 
sworde, the backesword, and the staffe. He plaide his 
Schollers priz at Leaden Hall with xxiij schollers at the 
backesword, and at Hampton Courte «vith xiiij at the longe 
sworde.” 


This “ Association of Maisters of the Noble Science 
of Defense” died out during the sadly real fighting of the 
Civil War. In the days of the Restoration, when the two- 
hand sword and the long rapier had gone out of use, their 
successor, the small sword, was rejected by the prize-fight- 
ing community, which now came to the front, as too deadly. 
The staff and the backsword and the cudgel came into 
vogue for use on a fighting stage, when the combat was 
waged for a pecuniary stake, and the sport usually rendered 
more earnestly the coins flung by an appreciative public. 
Captain Hutton quotes from Pepys’ well-known accounts 
ol prize-fights of this description, but the great part of 
his references to the sword and cudgel prize-fighting of the 
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seventeenth and eighteenth centuries are from little-known 
and seldom-quoted works and records, such as the adven- 
tures of a sturdy Highland soldier, one Donald MacBane, in 
the days of good Queen Anne. 

This volume is full of animation from beginning to 
end, and will be appreciated by a far larger circle of readers 
than any dry or technical treatise on the like subject. 


cc. 





“PERSONALLY CONDUCTED.” 


THE CiriEs OF NORTHERN ITALY. 


By George C. Williamson, 
Litt.D. London: 


Grant Richards. 3s. 6d. 

Tuts little bouk, in the words of the author’s preface, 
“carries out the art of buttonholing until it becomes a 
science.” It was the late Mr. Grant Allen who first con- 
ceived the idea of carrying out this peculiar art until, by a 
strange evolution, it developed into a science. Mr. Grant 
Allen dabbled in both art and science ; it is perhaps not re- 
markable that he should have thought it possible that an 
art could, through some metamorphosis, become a science, 
but it is certainly unfortunate that he ever connected the 
idea of buttonholing, however scientific, with art. He has, 
however, found an apt pupil, a thoroughly congenial con- 
tinuation of his buttonholing proclivities, in Dr. Williamson, 
whose work is always confident and generally accurate. It 
is not necessary, fortunately for us, to follow Dr. William- 
son’s masterly tour through the galleries of Northern Italy 
with a detailed criticism, but perhaps it is fair to warn our 
readers what exactly is the aim of this book, and what ser- 
vice it designs to render them. Like the rest of its series, 
it is not a guide, but a conductor, for a guide is supposed 
to be at the traveller's command, helping him to visit the 
sights which of his own volition he chooses to visit, whereas 
a conductor directs the traveller in the way which he should 
go, what he must see, what he may neglect, and, in fine, is a 
tyrant where the guide is a slave. ‘Those who visit Italy ior 
pleasure, to follow out their own fancies, and gratify their 
own tastes, will get no profit from this or any other of Mr. 
Grant Allen’s series of Historical Guides ; to derive any use 
or benefit from Dr. Williamson’s book the traveller must 
be bent strictly on self-education, and that on the lines laid 
down with unsparing rigour by our author, who demands 
the most uncompromising subjection to his discipline. It 
is very soon made clear that the traveller, under Dr. 
Williamson’s régime, is to expect neither personal ease nor 
personal freedom. ‘The liberty of the subject is clean gone, 
and the vulgar pleasures of travelling in a beautiful scenery 
are ruled out of order. “Remember that a visit to Italy 
is not a mere pleasure trip. It should be an education.” 
So we are warned at the outset, and the warning is soon 
made good. ‘The traveller arrived at Milan is not to walk 
out after dinner to see the Cathedral “ unless it happens to 
be a clear moonlight night ” ; he is not to see the view from 
its roof, partly because Dr. Williamson may not accompany 
him, though it is to be feared some of us might be mutinous 
enough to find that an additional temptation, and partly 
because 


“an extensive view is, no doubt, a fine thing, but it is 
not educational. If you want views do not use my guide, 
and stay in Switzerland, where you can see plenty.” 


So that one may not enjoy Italian scenery merely because 
Italy is rich in history and art, and because there is another 
country next door less famous in those respects, but equally 
famous for scenery. And “an extensive view is not educa- 
tional.” 1 begin to distrust our mentor, for there are great 
educationalists who have thought otherwise ; and if it profits 
the mind to look at the “extensive views” in Perugino’s 
picture it goes hard that it should not be profitable to look 
at those views in the original nature. At Verona the tyrant 
makes a concession, and we are allowed to enjoy the famous 
view from Palazzv Giusti, “because you can gain it 


without any long staircase, and without entering into any 
stuffy tower”; so that the real objection to the view from 
the Duomo was not its non-educational character, but its 
fatigue ; and we have a considerate, hygienic despot after 
all. But the traveller is not only precluded from enjoying 
the natural beauties of Italy ; he is to take no interest in the 
national life or recent history of Italy. 

“The National Museum . . . which, having to do 
only with the recent life of Italy as a nation, and with 
Garibaldi and Victor Emanuel, has no interest for us.” 

Our students of art and history are content to treat 
Italy as a museum; they cannot stoop to consider its pre- 
posterous attempts to become a nation, nor give their 
thoughts to its history since Ludovico brought in the 
foreigner, and died for it in a French gaol. Nor are they 
free even to enter a gallery without first submitting to a 
long harangue from their tedious conductor : 

“ After, therefore, this long digression, sitting on the 
doorstep of the gallery, or, at all events, waiting in its 
porch, I will allow you to enter.” 

But enough has been said to show how rigorous a con- 
ductor Dr. Williamson is, how narrow is his conception of 
the objects or benefits of travel, how restricted a connota- 
tion Italy has for him. ‘The national life, the scenery, the 
modern history of the country he rules out without a 
scruple ; the traveller is to annihilate his own will, and be 
the slave of his little green guide-book, with corners rounded 
for the pocket (in which a man of spirit is likely to leave it 
undisturbed for days together). I remember once to have 
seen a throng of Polytechnic tourists rushing in breathless 
dismay through the catacombs with shouts of “ Polly to the 
right,” “ Polly straight ahead,” a violation which even the 
early Christians did not merit. ‘They are only a more 
clamant image of the tourist straining ahead under 
the silent discipline of the “ Historical Guide.” “ Italy,” 
says Dr. Williamson, “is the great schoolroom ‘of 
the world,” but that is no reason why it should 
be treated as a museum; the benefits of travel are 
more generous and yet more subtle than he sup- 
poses, and the lessons of Italy are to be found in the open 
air, the people, and the country, as well as in galleries and 
mosaics. But all this is the protest of one who travels for 
enjoyment, and believes that enjoyment to be the best 
education ; those who cannot accept such frivolous theories, 
but seek a sterner chastisement of the spirit, and discover a 
moral benefit in self-surrender, will tind in Dr. Williamson a 
rigorous and trystworthy tyrant, although he appears to 
incorporate the young Augustus and the feeble Lepidus into 
one personality under the title of “ Octavius Lepidus.” 


A. C. M. 





FICTION. 


By Anthony Hope. 
Murray. 6s. 


TRISTRAM OF BLENT?. 


London: John 


We were reminded irresistibly in reading Mr. Anthony 
Hope’s new novel of those lines, “ Of Reading,” in Calver- 
ley’s Proverbial Philosophy: 
“Read incessantly thy Burke; that Burke who, nobler 
than he of old, 


Treateth of the Peer and Peeress, the truly Sublime and 
Beautiful : 


Likewise study the ‘creations’ of ‘the Prince of Modern 
Romance’” (viz., Lord Lytton). 


Mr. Anthony Hope is, in one at least of his aspects— 
not, in our opinion, the most admirable—the interpreter of 
Society to the envious members of the Middle Class. He 
speaks of Rank and Place with bated breath, and of Royalty 
too often in the language of the Society journals. “ This 
dark reference to the Highest Quarters caused Southend 
to nod thoughtfully ; they discussed the probable attitude— 
a theme too exalted to be more than mentioned here.” The 
popular thing he succeeds in doing in such a book as 
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Tristram of Blent is to give the impression of describing a 
cause céleébre, an “Episode in the Story of an Ancient 
House,” to quote the sub-title, from the inside, knowing what 
was the behaviour of the chief actors init, and what should 
have been their behaviour, even down to the smallest 
minutiae. What is admirable, even remarkable, when we 
consider similar works in less able hands, is that he does 
really succeed, on the whole, in creating an atmosphere of 
distinction and refinement. We have little sympathy with 
the emotions aroused, but we do most cordially admire the 
method of arousing them. It is really unfair to compare 
Mr. Hope to Lytton. Disraeli would in this respect be 
nearer the mark. 

Mr. Hope is fortunate in the tale he has to tell in 
Tristram of Blent. He is even more fortunate with his 
leading people, the ‘Tristrams, who, with their passion for 
the family and the family place, their personal pride and 
amiable impulsiveness, are happy creations for romantic 
comedy. It is not so much what they do that interests us ; 
we have heard before, when there are difficulties in a suc- 
cession, and the rival claimants are a marriageable man and 
a marriageable woman, of peace being made to the tune of 
wedding bells. It is the eccentric way—*the Tristram 
way ”—in which they do things. There is splendid comedy 
in the scene in which Cicely Gainsborough, having become 
Lady Tristram of Blent, because her cousin Harry has 
acknowledged the flaw in his birth that made him a nobody 
(a flaw caused by previous Tristram eccentricity), comes to 
offer her hand to the dispossessed, and is angrily rejected. 
The comedy strikes an even deeper note in the scene in 
which Harry explains to Cicely that why he has married 
her after all is because he has discovered that he is in 
reality Lord Tristram. We will not spoil the curiosity of the 
reader, sure to be whetted sharply by the ingeniously-con- 
trived first chapter, by indicating the plot further than we 
have done in praising these scenes. It is one of the best 
plots Mr. Hope has ever invented to express his characters. 

We have, as usual, to thank Mr. Hope for many ex- 
cellently-drawn minor characters—particularly Madame 
Zabriska, “ the Imp,” of whom he says that “ the last thing 
she desired to do was harm; the thing she best loved to 
make was mischief”; and precise Mr. Needham, who 
edited Memoirs, having private means, for posterity, and was 
led to take an interest in the Tristram affair by a passage 
(which he suppressed) in the diary of Mr. Cholderton, the 
Inventor of the Hydroxeric Method of Dressing Wool. We 
wish we could include Mr. Hope’s Prime Minister in this 
category, but he shows us only his bad manners and not 
his brains, and the former without the latter are surely not 
sufficient qualification for his office. 

The subordinate love affair of bucolic Bob Broadly 
and Janie, the daughter of self-made Iver, shows Mr. Hope 
at his very best. There is an admi xble interview in which 
the progressive and the stationary man (we adopt the 
author’s division of humanity) are typified in Bob and Mr. 
Iver. Mr. Iver cannot understand Bob’s contentment to 
remain at home at Mingham. 

“At home at Mingham! What a destiny! Certainly 
Blent was in the same valley, but—well, a ‘seat’ is one 
thing and a farm’s another; the world is to blame again, no 
doubt. And with men who want nothing, for whom the 
word ‘opening’ has no magic, what is to be done? 
Abstractly they are seen to be a necessary element in the 
community, but they do not make good sons or sons-in-law 
for ambitious men. Janie, when she had seen Bob, an unre- 
pentant, cheerful Bob, on his way, came back to find her 
father sitting sorrowful.” 

Mr. Hope does justice to both types. 

Tristram of Blent is one of the most mature bits of 
work that Anthony Hope has done. Not so brilliant 
as The King’s Mirror nor so fresh as The Prisoner of 
Zenda, it has many of the best qualities of both. We 
should have liked the tale presented in another setting. 
It is really romantic comedy, but it is masquerading in a 
garb of realism, and we have a great fear that many people 
will like the clothes best. 

L. R. F. O. 


THE MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS FOR 
AUGUST. 


Tue Position oF THE LIBERAL Party. 


Ir was to be expected that the position in which the 
Liberal Party finds itself would occupy some space in every 
political or quasi-political magazine of this month’s date. 
The supply of such matter in no way falls short of anticipa- 
tion. The Nineteenth Century and After is the only magazine 
of high standing that is without a leading paper on the 
subject, though it is true that Sir Wemyss Reid’s usual 
“Last Month” article is devoted to it. That article is, of 
course, an able statement of the case in favour of Lord 
Rosebery’s recent action, and of that of the Imperial Liberal 
section. A foolish article by “An Old Parliamentary 
Hand” in the National Review offers to Lord Rosebery, Mr. 
Asquith, Lord Charles Beresford, and some others the 
government of the country on behalf of the Unionist 
Party. The “Hand,” whose language is sometimes of 
indecent violence, does not fill us with confidence 
in his powers of gauging a political situation. The anony- 
mous “Cry for Men” in the Fortnightly Review is a 
thoughtful and suggestive article, not calculated to please 
any section. We note the view that an “exaggerated ideal 
of moderation” lies at the root of the mediocrity and futility 
of present day politics. Can it be so? In our opponents 
we have really not observed it either as an ideal or a 
practice; and on our own side it is possible to find some in 
whom moderation is not absurdly over-developed. Mr. 
Edward Dicey’s paper on “ Liberalism in Extremis” in the 
same review gives up the party altogether; heis convinced 
that Liberalism has done its work long ago, and is already 
no more than aname. Mr. E. T. Cook, inthe New Liberal 
Review, writes an able appeal to the Liberal Imperialists to 
do something more than dine, and treats Lord Rosebery as 
agreeably as possible. And Mr. Frederick Greenwood’s 
article called “ Party Dissension and Parliamentary Decay,” 
is the wisest word yet said; we trust that the “leaders” of 
the party will each study it carefully. We draw attention 
toa very noteworthy editorial article in the Monthly 
Magazine. Though we cannot agree with all that it says 
in its analysis of the recent conduct of prominent Liberals, 
we welcome, among other things, its free admission of 
what is due to a conscientious opponent of the war. 





SCHOOLS. 





BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS AND FOR YOUNGER BOYS. 
COOMBE HILL HOUSE, EAST GRINSTEAD. 


Aim.—To Train the Child for Life by an all-round development of mind 
and body. 
Cuaracreristics.—A Simple, Free, Rational, Country Life. Great 
Thoroughtniess in Work, Small Classes. Individual Attention. 
Teaching based on the Facts of Life and Experience. 
No Competition, Marks, or Prizes. 
The School is situated in one of the finest parts of Sussex. Extensive Grounds, 
Swimming Pond, and Cricket Field. 
Full particulars as to Terms and Methods on application to the Principal— 
Miss CLarRK. 





THE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL, ELTHAM, KENT. 
Patron (late President) : 
HIS MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE KING. 
PUBLIC SCHOOL LIFE and EDUCATION, with Special Classes for Can 
didates for the Navy and Army. 


Recent Honours: Open Classical Scholarship, Worcester College, Oxford; 
Open Classical Exhibition, Worcester College, Oxford ; Open Classical Scholar- 
ship, Jesus College, Oxford ; 95th into Woolwich, 6th in Sandhurst, goth in Sand- 
hurst. Admission, Sandhurst, 16th on the Britannia, 26th on the Britannia, 18th 
on the Britannia, 13th on the Britannia. London Matriculation (1st Div.), 11th 
Assistant Clerkship, R.N., 9th Assistant Clerkship, R.N. 


NEXT TERM SEPTEMBER 18tn. 
Apply to the Rev, the Head Master, or Secretary, 32, Sackville-street, W. 





THE SPEAKER is one of the best possible mediums for the 
insertion of School Announcements. It circulates very extensively 
amongst the best families in the kingdom. Special terms are 
offered for this class of advertisement. Apply to— 


THE MANAGER, 
14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 
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THE FOLLOWING IS AN EXTRACT FROM PROSPECTUS. 


LIST OPENED on WEDNESDAY, the 3lst day of July, 1901, at 10 a.m-» 

and will close at any time thereafter. 

Guaranteed payment of interest on Debentures and dividends on Pre- 
ierence Shares during conversion into Electric Traction. Authorised 
by Act of Parliament, 1900. 

Conversion to Electric Traction of the remainder of the Blackpool Tram- 
ways, known as the Blackpool, St. Annes, and Lytham Tramways. 
Important additions and extensions —line to be doubled. 

Blackpool to Preston (population 118,902 Preston District). An Order for 
an Extension from Lytham to Preston and Preston Docks, so as to 
connect up Preston with Blackpool by Electric Tramway, is now being 
applied for, and when obtained will belong to this Company. 


THE BLACKPOOL ELECTRIC TRAMWAYS 
(SOUTH), LIMITED. 


INCORPORATED UNDER THE COMPANIES ACTS, 1862 TO 1900, 


With Registered Nominal Share Capital, £350,000. 


10,000 5% per CENT, CUMULATIVE PREFERENCE SHARES of £10 each 
(dividends guaranteed during conversion of line). 
15,000 ORDINARY SHARES of £10 each. . 

Payable £1 on Application ; £4 on receipt of notice; and the balance in 

two equal monthly instalments. ‘ 

1,500 FIVE per CENT. MORTGAGE DEBENTURES of £100 each, issued to 
Trustees, and against which £150,000 MORTGAGE DEBENTURE 
STOCK 1s now OFFERED, divisible as may be required. Payable 
10 per cent. on application; 15 per cent. on receipt of notice; and 
poy my ig in three equal quarterly instalments, with power to pay 
up in full, 





BLACKPOOL. ; 
“More than a million and a quarter pounds sterling are invested in 
its places of entertainment and public companies. Dividends are paid 
ranging from 6 per cent. to as high as 15 per cent.” —*t Corporation Guide.” 
The Blackpool Corporation Electri¢e Tramways carried the ‘following 
number of passengers, indicating still further growth of traflies : 


7 sie sno ee nies ew» 1,878,284 

From March 26, 1897, to March 31, 1898... vee 2,279,209 
To Mareh 31, 1899 no - llkll|h|Cl e 
1900 coo on on ws» 3,421,736 


1901 xe ae ae ae 
The Blackpool and Fleetwood Tramways also carried during the halt 
year ending 3lst December, 1900, 1,171,525 passengers. Dividend paid 9 per 
cent. Miilions of visitors and Lancashire operatives flock into the town. 
The tramway authorities state that it is quite a common thing to sce 
crowds of hundreds of people waiting for a tramcar on this line to 
Lytham—now to be converted to electric traction. 


ST. ANNES. 
Connected with moms ye by this Tramway. Residential Buildings 
are being rapidly increased, and extend all along the routein the town. 
Golf Links, Pier andPromenade, steady Tramway traffic to and from 
Blackpool. 
LYTHAM. 


Also connected with Blackpool by this Tramway. A rapidly increasing 
and picturesque town, nearly half way to Preston. With its beautiful 
Park and Seaside Promenade, it will (if connected to Preston by 


Tramway) soon become a popular residential suburb of Preston. Now, 
however, only a circuitous Railway route exists. 
PRESTON. 
One of the largest towns in West Lancashire, population 118,902 


(Preston District), having at present no Electric Tramway connection to 
Lytham and Blackpool, although only a few miles distant. A reference 
to the map accompanying the Prospectus will show how conveniently 
to Preston for villa residence the seaside town of Lytham is situated 
TRAMWAY ACTS AND ORDERS RELATING TO THIS LINE. 
The Blackpool, St. Annes-on-the-Sea, and Lytham Order,1880, 
The Blackpool, St. Annes, and Lytham Tramways Act, 1893. 
The Blackpool, St. Annes, and Lytham Tramways Act, 1896. 
The Blackpool, St. Annes, and Lytham Tramways Act, 1900. 
_ The Trustees, Directors, Auditors, Brokers, &c., of the Blackpool Elec- 
tric Tramways (South), Limited, are: 
Trustees for Debenture Holders. 
. Alderman JOS. HEAP, J.P., C.C., Red Lees, Blackpool. 
J. 8S. HARMOOD BANNER, J.P., Harmood Banner and Son, Chartered 
ss _° Accountants, 24, North John-street, Liverpool. 
JAS. MONRO WALKER, Director Peter Walker and Son, Warrington and 
Burton, Limited. 
, Directors. 
Sir RICHARD MOTTRAM, J.P., Director Galloways, Limited, Manchester, 
Beech House. Pendleton, Manchester. 
Lt.-Col. R. S. PORTER, €.C., Liverpool Corporation Electric Tramways 
} _ Committee, 5, Grove-park, Liverpool. 
GILBERT BLUNDELL, T.C., Blackpool Corporation Electric Tramways 
Committee ; Director Fairhaven Estate Company, Limited; Black- 


pool. 
ALBERT GOODMAN, Director Taunton and West Somerset Electric 
‘ Tramways, Taunton: and at Broad-street House, London, E.C. 
EDWARD RAWLINGS, 16, Victoria-street, Westminster, S.W. 


Bankers. - 
The London City and Midland Bank, Limited, 
Head Office, 5, Threadneedle-street, London, E.C.; Blackpool, Preston, 
and other branches. 
, Solicitors. 
Miller, Peel, Hughes, Rutherford, and Co., 43, Castle Street, Liverpool. 
: Advisory Engineers. 
Sir Frederick Bramwell. Bart., sd . ws j } 
M.Inst.C.E., F.R.S. & Bramwell and Harris, 5, Great 
H. Graham Harris, Esq., M.Inst-C.E, ) George-street, Westminster. 
8. B. Cottrell, M.Inst.C.E., M.I. Meeh.E., Engineer, Liverpool Electric 
Overhead Railway. 


; . Brokers. 
Liverpool.—<A. M. Sing and Co., 26, Exchange-street East, Liverpool, and 
Talb Stock Exciange. 
albot, Fair, and Co., Queen eee raaeings, Liverpool, and Stock 
; exchange. 
Manchester.—Pixton and Coppock, Manchester, and Stock Exchange. 
zeeds.—R. Salmon Backhouse and Co., 22, Park-row, Leeds, and Stock 
Huddersfield.—F. W Bentley and Co. tet te-buildi Huddersfield 
‘ .—F. W. ., Estate- ings, Hu , a 

Blackpool.—Marsden Hargreave, Blackpool. , we 


Aud q 
Harmwood Banner and Son, Chartered Accountants, 24, North John 
street, Liverpool. 
Secretary and Offices (pro tem.). 
H.L. Kohler, 9, Central Beach-parade, Blackpool, 


The success of Blackpool’s Electric Tramways is well known. Their 
record stands probably unparalleled in the history of traction. 

BLACKPOOL to LYTHAM.—The present proposal to convert the 
Blackpool and Lytham Tramways into Electric Traction (open this 
Company obtaining control of the Tramways), and to double the line, will 
appeal to all who have ever travelled upon the luxurious, up-to-date 
Electric ‘System that is in use at the other parts of the town of Black- 
pool. The Line has hitherto been worked by the said Tramways 
Company by horses and gas engines, and found inadequate and nnsatis- 





factory. 

The town is rapidly extending South towards St. Annes, and whole 
streets of new buildings are being added adjacent to the Tramways, 
while villa residences are being erected along the route, which will 
ensure a steady increase in the permanent revenue of the Tramways. 

The huge Blackpool Tramway Traffics, amounting to millions of pas- 
sengers, can be easily understood by those who have witnessed them. 
It is stated that, quite apart from the usual influx of visitors and inhabi- 
tants, sometimes as many as £0 to 100 special trains arrive in aday, bringing 
swarms of excursionists. For these excursion trains Special Railway 
accommodation has had to be built. The Electric Cars are fairly besieged 
by the numbers of visitors thus brought, the Tram Cars being loaded up 
as fast as they are emptied. 

The security afforded by such Tramway investments is seen in the 
rapid increase of the population and the accumulating values which keep 
getting greater each year, and are best indicated by the progress of such 
a town as Blackpool itself, as seen in the following table : 


INCREASE IN THE wr Ts VALUE OF THE 


BOROUGH 


BLACKPOOL, 
1876......£76,837 16 0 1885...... £145,637 17 0 1894...... £2:0,175 15 0 
1877...... 82,274 11 0 1886...... 143,190 12 0 1895...... 238,268 0 0 
1878...... 88,974 17 0 1887...... 155,116 17 0 1896...... 260,252 0 0 
1879...... 98,122 2 0 1888...... 158,623 17 0 1897...... 290,382 0 0 
1880...... 100,563 12 0 1889...... 164,694 7 0 1898...... 307,370 0 0 
1881...... 104,709 12 0 1890... 175,883 0 1899...... 370. 0 0 
182...... 107,223 17 0 1891...... 178,276 15 0 1900...... 386,860 0 0 
1883...... 134,743 7 0 1892...... 187,934 10 0 29) L....06 423,000 0 0 
*1884...... 142,170 12 0 1893...... 200,216 0 0 


For a sound investment, rapid rise in values, and for speculation, 
Electric Tramway Securities are to be preferred. Electric Tram Shares, 
which but a short time ago could be bought at small premiums, now find 
buyers at high prices. 

The following shows the contrast between Railways and Electric 
Tramways as proposed : 

3rd Class 


Railway Fares. 
“ 6d. 


Proposed Electric 
Tramway Fares. 
Blackpool to Ansdell ~~ on 


Blackpool to Lytham Spe a 7d. ons 4d. 
Blackpool to Freckleton 4 Proposed { Norailway 6d. 
Blackpool to Preston ... ? Extension 4 ls. €d. ls 


Railway—Long Intervals of Waiting. | Tramway—Every Few Minutes. 
Railway—Covered-in Carriages, with | Tramway—Closed or Open to the 
Heat, Steam, and Sulphur. Fresh Air. 
Railway—From awkwardly ‘situated | Tramway—From any part of Street 
Stations. | or Road. 
Copies of the Prospectus and Forms of Application for Debenture 
Stock and Shares may be obtained from the Bankers, Brokers, Solicitors, 
and Secretary. 





|THE BLACKPOOL ELECTRIC TRAMWAYS (SOUTH), 
LIMITED. 


FORM OF APPLICATION. 

Gentlemen,—Having paid to your Company’s Bankers the sum of 
being a deposit of £1 per Share on Ordinary 
Shares of £10 each; £1 per Share on Preference Shares (5% per 
cent.) of £10 each (Dividends guaranteed during construction); £10 per 
cent, on £ Debenture Stock (5 per cent.) (Interest guaranteed 
during construction) in The Blackpool Electric Tramways (South), 
Limited, I agree to take from you that number or amount of Shares 

and / or Debenture Stock, on the terms of the Prospectus. 


Signature 


OeeECOUSOCEOECTOOOOOOC ISTO ECT eri ere reer it ier ree ee ieee eerie i ire 


Address ....... eemnenns pehuecdibsinienbiinienenieientinsiias 





Prudential Assurance Company, 


LIMITED, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 








FOUNDED 1848. 








| Invested Funds... £40,000,000. 
| 





3,007 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


VERSE. 


Bateman (Stringer), King and Cardinal, or a Royal Courtship, and other 
Dramatic and Lyric Poems. Simpkin, Marshall, 


Buckton (A.), Through Human Eyes. With Introductory Poem by Robert 
Bridges. Oxford: Daniel. 


ARCHZOLOGY. 
Greenidge (A. H. J., M.A.), Roman Public Life, ros. 6d. Macmillan. 
DRAMA. 


Marshall (R.), His Excellency the Governor, A Farcical Romance in Three Acts, 
18. 6d. Wm. Heinemann. 


LEGAL. 


Strong (Albert A., LL B.), The Law of Copyright for Actor and Composer. 
“ The Era” Publishing Co. 


TRAVEL. 


Everybody's Paris, 1s. 6d. Wm, Heinemann. 


Baring-Gould (S.), A Book of Brittany, 6s. Methuen. 
MEDICAL. 
Allchin (W. H., M.D. Lond., F.R.C.P., F.R.S. Ed.), A Manual of Medicine. 
Vol. TIL, * Diseases of the Nervous Sy stem,” 7s. 6d, Macmillan. 
SCHOOL BOOKS. 
Euclid’s Elements of Geometry.—Books I.-IV., VI. and XI. Edited for the use 


of schools by Charles Smith, M.A., and Sophie Bryant, D.Sc., 4s. 6d. 
Macmillan. 


Gut (Harriet), The Fair Maid of Perth and Rob Roy; trom the original of 


r Walter Scott. Edited with Introduction and Notes by W. M. Mackenzie, 
M.A. ‘Sir Walter Scott” Readers for Young People, 6d. each. A.and C. 
Blac 


Kenilworth, by Sir Walter Scott. 


With Introduction and Notes by E. S. 
Davies, M.A. 


(School Edition.) 1s. 6d. A. and C. Black. 


REPRINTS. 
Fowler (Ellen Thorneycroft), Concerning Isabel Carnaby, 


6d. 
Stoughton. 


Hodder and 


MISCELLANEOUS, 

Sneddon (R. W.), “ A Frenchman in the Land o’ Cakes; or, Alphonse’s Impres- 
sions of Scotland,” 6d. Glasgow: D. Bryce and Son. Illustrated, 

Bradley (A. C., LL.D.), A Commentary on Tennyson's ‘‘ In Memoriam,” 4s. 6d. 
Macmillan and Co. 

Primitive Man, by Dr. Moriz Hoernez. Translated from the German by James 
H. Loewe. ‘t The Temple Primers,” is. Dent and Co. 

Pigou (Arthur Cecil, B.A.), Robert Browning as a Religious Teacher, being 
the Burney Essay for 1900, 2s.6d._C. J. Clay and Sons. 

McHugh (Hugh), — Henry, rs. Wm. Heinemann. 

Pain (Barry), ** Nothing Serious,” 1s. Black and White Publishing Co. 

Matthewman (Lisle de Vaux), Crankisms, Pictured by Clare Victor Dwiggins, 

%1.00. Philadelphia: Henry T. Coates and Co, 

Transactions of the Royal Society of Literature. Vol. XXIL, Part IV., 3s. 
Asher and Co. 

Report of the Paris British Chamber of Commerce for the year 1900. 

Wolf (Lucien), Menasseh Ben Israel's Mission to Oliver Cromwell, being a re- 
print of the pamphlets published by Menasseh Ben Israel to promote the 
re-admission of the Jews to England, 1649-1656, edited with an introduction, 
21s. Macmillan. 

Japp (Alexander H., LL.D., F.R.S.E.), Darwin; Considered mainly as Ethical 
Thinker, Human Reformer and Pessimist, 2s. John Bale, Sons and 
Danielsson. 


FICTION. 
Dreiser (Theodore), Sister Carrie, 4s. Dollar Library ot American Fiction. 
. Heinemann. 
Payne (Will), The Story of Eva.6s. Archibald Constable. 
Rhys (Grace), The Wooing of Sheila, 6s. Methuen. 
Thompson (Maurice), Alice of Old Vincennes. Illustrations by F, C. Yohn, 6s. 
Cassell. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 
Argosy, August. 1s. George Allen, 
Blackwood’s Magazine, a. 2s. 6d. 
Badminton, August. Is. Heinemann. 
Century, lliustrated Monthly, August, 1s. 4d. 
¢ assell's Magazine, August, 6d. Cassell, 
Cornhill, August, ts. Smith, Elder. 
Crampton’s Magazine, a. 6d. 5, Henrietta Street, W.C. 
Expositor, August, 1s. Hodder and Stoughton. 
Fortnightly Review, August, 2s. 6d. Chz : i? and Hall. 
Girl's Realm, August, 6d. Bousfield and C 
Gentleman's Magazine, August, 1s. C hatte and Windus. 
Harper's Monthly Magazine, August, 1s. Harper and Bros, 
Humanitarian, August, 6d. Duc kworth and Co. 
Idler, August, 6d. ’Dawbarn and Ward. 
Magazine of Art, August, 1s, 4d. Cassell. . 
Macmillan’s Magazine, August, 1s. Maemillan. 
New Liberal Review, August, 1s. Earle and Bowerman. 
Nineteenth Century and After, August, 2s. 6d. Sampson Low. 
Rivista Politica e Litteraria. Roma. 
St. Nicholas, August, 1s. Macmillan. 
Temple Bar, August, 1s. Macmillan. 
The Empire Review, August, 1s. Mz acmillan. 
Westminster Review, August, 2s. 6d. R. Brimley Johnson. 
Windsor, August, 6d. Ward. Lock. 


Wm. Blackwood. 


Macmillan. 








THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


BREAKFAST—SUPPER., 
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SHORT SEA TRIPS 


From London throughout the Year. 








GIBRALTAR, MOROCCO COAST, CANARY ISLANDS, 
AND MADEIRA. 


Trip taking about 25 days, making altogether a most enjoyable 
holiday at the moderate fare of 


20 guineas inclusive. 
ELECTRIC LIGHT and all modern improvements. 
STEWARDESS CARRIED. 
For illustrated handbook apply to 


FORWOOD BROS. & CO., 
Morocco House, 
St. Mary Axe, E.C. ; 


or to THOS. COOK & SON'S Offices. 








ESTABLISHED 18s1. 
CURRENT ACCOUNTS 
° onthe minimum monthly balances ° 
2 2°, 
DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 
24 7. on deposits repayable on demand. 23 , 
Stocks and Shares purchased and sold ror customers. 
The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post-free. 


SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, W.C. 
e@ when not drawn below £100, 
STOCKS AND SHARES 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
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WORLD TRAVEL, 
. LUNN, M.D., 
be CONNOP F. S. 


CRUISES 
(On the Magnificent Ocean Yacht “ARGONAUT” 


(Tonnage 3,254). H.-P. 4,000. Electric —— First-class Cuisine. 


ORGANISED BY HENRY 
W. HOLDSWORTH LUNN 


F.R.G.S 
PEROWNE. 


£6 6s. TOURS to GENEVA and LUCERNE. 

£7 7s. TOURS to CHAMONIX and GRINDEL- 
WALD, with Extensions to Zermatt, the Bernese 
Oberland, the Engadine, the Italian Lakes, the 
Tyrol, etc. Including specified hotel accommoda- 
tion, Independent Travel after reaching Switzer- 
land, and the right of Independent Return within 

ays. 
£5 15s. 6d. TOURS to the RHINE and HEIDEL- 


BERG, with optional Extensions to the BLACK 
FOREST. 


TOURS to BERCHTESGADEN and the Bavarian 
Highlands, the Tyrol, and the Salzkammergut: 
CRUISES and TOURS in ICELAND. 





Full particulars trom the Secretary, 5, Endsleigh-gardens, 
Euston, London, N.W. 








